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The Balance 
and the 
Mission 


from Encounter 
August 196! 


Richard Lowenthal is Professor of International 
Relations in the Free University of Berlin. Here he 
discusses the changing relation of forces between the twe 
power-blocs in the world today, and the schools of 
thought that have responded to this in America since 
‘America’s break with the past’. 


(By permission of Encounter) 


‘PPE RELATION oF forces has changed.’ This 

phrase, a favourite one of Mr Khrushchev’s 
since the autumn of 1957, recurred in a revealing 
context when he reported on his Vienna confron- 
tation with President Kennedy: he used it to brush 
aside the thought that the Western powers might 
use force to maintain their rights in Berlin. The 
concept of the changed relation of forces is indeed 
the master key to the all-round stiffening of Soviet 
policy that has brought the world to the present 
crisis point. It is a concept based on facts — facts 
from which different conclusions may, of course, 
be drawn, but which any serious Western policy 
must face. The United States has only begun to 
face them since the start of the new administra- 
tion; and the present confusion of voices there 
reflects the difficulty of the effort. 

There are two sets of such facts affecting the 
relation of forces—one primarily military, the 
other primarily political. The crucial military fact 
is, of course, the vulnerability of the United States 
to long-range thermo-nuclear attack. When the 
‘balance of terror’ first arose from the acquisition 
of hydrogen bombs by both sides, it was still an 
uneven balance. The limited range of all means 
of delivery then available favoured the Americans, 
who disposed of a string of air-bases surrounding 
the Soviet bloc. Hence Soviet territory was as 
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vulnerable to the new weapon as were America’s 
forward allies; but American territory was not. 
Under the guidance of the late John Foster Dulles, 
American policy sought to consolidate this advan- 
tage by extending its ring of alliances all around 
the Soviet camp, and relied on threats of ‘massive 
retaliation’ to protect the exposed allies against 
any kind of attack. 

The launching of the Sputniks is 1957 sounded 
the death-knell for that policy; for the first visible 
proof of Russia’s capacity to launch intercontin- 
ental missiles foreshadowed the impending end of 
American invulnerability. Only a sufficient number 
of such missiles of reasonable accuracy were in 
position, the ‘balance of terror’ was bound to 
become truly even. The threat of US nuclear 
retaliation would lose much of its credibility as a 
deterrent to local attack on peripheral allies, 
unless these were clearly vital to the security of 
the United States themselves. Nor could the devel- 
opment of equivalent long-range weapons by the 
Americans be expected to restore their former 
advantage. Rather, by making them less dependent 
on forward bases for their bombers or rockets, it 
might tend to reduce the military value of their 
exposed allies in their eyes. 

This evening-out of the military balance inter- 
acted with the upsetting of the political balance 
by an upsurge of revolutionary movements in the 
under-developed regions of the world. Even while 
American nuclear ascendancy was still clear, it 
proved impossible to use it politically for stopping 
the Communist-directed guerrillas in French Indo- 
China; and there never was, of course, any 
question of using it against non-Communist up- 
risings of a similar type. Yet as the image of 
American supremacy was dimmed, popular risings 
(most of them non-Communist in origin) began to 
overthrow or at least threaten a number of the 
oligarchic régimes which American policy had 
backed for military reasons. The successors were 
often, though not always, neutralist in outlook. 
The weakening of the system of alliances was thus 
accelerated, while for the Communists new chances 
arose to influence the evolution of the new régimes 
in both foreign and domestic policy. 

The present world-wide Soviet offensive is based 
on the conscious exploitation of these two changes 
in the relation of forces. Mr Khrushchev has not, 
indeed, adopted Mao Tse-tung’s crude formula 
that ‘the East wind now prevails over the West 
wind’, or the reckless conclusion that he could now 
afford to start direct and open local wars without 








fear of nuclear escalation. But he has agreed to 
give much bolder support to revolutionary wars 
than in the past. He is seeking to inflict a vital 
retreat on the West in Berlin by military-political 
blackmail, while employing tactics designed to 
avoid firing the first shot. And he has proclaimed 
the principle that he will not grant veto-free power 
of action to any international organ designed to 
keep the peace in any crisis, i.e. the principle of a 
free hand in world affairs. 

At the present time, the United States is thus 
facing the most fundamental decisions on foreign 
policy since 1947—the year when the Truman 
doctrine and the Marshall Plan were announced 
in response to Stalin’s post-war offensive in Europe. 
But whereas Truman could deal with Stalin’s 
challenge from a position of clear ultimate superi- 
ority, based on the nuclear monopoly of the West, 
Kennedy has to deal with Khrushchev’s challenge 
within an unstable balance of world power, based 
on nuclear parity. 


Unstable Balance 


What is at stake in the present debate in 
America, inside and outside the administration, is 
nothing less than the need to re-define the world 
role of the United States in terms of a world in 
unstable balance, and to get the definition under- 
stood and accepted by the nation at large. Ullti- 
mately, the decision on every concrete issue 
depends on that —the extent to which America’s 
world-wide commitments should be maintained; 
the relative importance of military and diplomatic, 
economic and revolutionary means in different 
regions and conflicts; the burdens to be shouldered 
and the risks to be run. 

Now the acceptance of any permanent world 
role for the United States by its people is still a 
fact of recent history. America grew to industrial 
greatness in a sheltered distrust of power politics. 
While the older powers had a tradition of dealing 
with international affairs before they had demo- 
cratic institutions, America graduated as a power 
only in the democratic age. In two world wars, 
the reluctant Americans could only be persuaded 
to take sides decisively by the argument that they 
were fighting not for a national interest, but for 
Good against Evil, and by the hope that Evil 
would be crushed for all time. After the first war, 
they had withdrawn from the world scene when 
the hope was disappointed. During the second, 
their leader had sincerely believed that ‘lasting 
peace’ could be built on an understanding with 


Stalin, and had intended to bring all American 
forces home within two years after its end. The 
1947 decision for the long-term ‘containment of 
Communism’ was thus the first serious acceptance 
of a permanent role as a world power. The approval 
of the Truman doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and 
NATO — rather than the war-time alliance and the 
approval of the United Nations Charter —- marked 
the decisive turning away from the isolationist 
tradition. 

Such a break with the past could not have been 
achieved by ‘ideological’ dislike of Communism 
alone. It was made possible only because the fact 
of America’s position as a world power had at last 
penetrated the national consciousness. It had taken 
two world wars in which American participation 
was decisive, the atomic bomb, and the sight of 
European post-war devastation and British post- 
war weakness, before the US Government and 
people realized that the survival of a non-despotic 
world order depended on them in the first place. 
They discovered themselves to be the world’s 
paramount power. The assumption of the burdens 
and risks of world-wide responsibility was psych- 
ologically made possible by a new pride of 
supremacy. The initiators of the new policy had 
seen clearly that ‘containment’ must be based on 
a combination of economically constructive with 
militarily defensive measures; the success of the 
Marshall Plan bears impressive testimony to their 
insight. But as the defeat of the Berlin Blockade 
was followed by the freezing of military frontiers 
in Europe, the threat (during the ‘Korea’ years) 
of direct military attack came increasingly to 
dominate the thinking of U S policy-makers. 

Before Stalin died, he had infected his opponents 
with his obsession with military force. Moreover, 
where pride of power combines with widespread 
inexperience of world affairs, the illusion of omni- 
potence is never far away. And that illusion can 
be exploited by the opponents of the governing 
party both to decry further economic efforts as 
unnecessary, and to ascribe every international 
defeat to the fault of the government, if not to 
treachery in high places. It was so used by the 
Republican party in claiming that the Democratic 
administration had ‘lost China’ to the Commun- 
ists, and in promising to achieve a ‘roll-back’ of 
Soviet control in Eastern Europe by the sheer 
weight of the pressure of Western armaments. 

In fact, the Republican victory of 1952 and the 
subsequent installation of John Foster Dulles as 
Secretary of State ensured that the American 
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preoccupation with the military danger of Com- 
munism would survive the death of Stalin and the 
subsequent changes in Soviet political strategy. 
There was no attempt to use the post-Stalin crisis 
for converting the still existing American military 
advantage into a political advance. Not even the 
risings in East Germany in 1953 and in Hungary 
in 1956 produced an American offer to exchange 
some forward military positions for the creation 
of a non-Communist, neutral belt. The United 
States stayed rigidly on the defensive, only seeking 
to prolong their military superiority by digging in 
all over the non-Communist world: under the 
umbrella of ‘massive retaliation’, bases bred further 
bases, pacts further pacts, without regard to the 
popular credentials and political stability of the 
governments that could be persuaded to sign 
them. The last years of the short-lived ‘American 
Century’ were thus wasted on the inherently futile 
attempts to lengthen the ‘Maginot Line’ against 
Stalin-style attacks which Khrushchev’s political 
war of movement had already begun to outflank. 

It took some time for the nature and conse- 
quences of the change in the relation of forces to 
become manifest. The Soviet long-range rockets 
had to be produced and installed. The Americans, 
temporarily backward in rocket technique, actually 
needed additional Allied bases for medium-range 
rockets while catching up. (Many mistook this 
temporary backwardness for the main problem, 
instead of the new permanent vulnerability.) The 
Soviets, while testing American resistance by 
creating new crises at points of their own choosing, 
were still careful to avoid a serious clash and to 
alternate the crises with proposals for ‘summit 
conferences’ couched in the language of ‘co- 
existence’. Only that language now changed its 
function. In the first years after Stalin’s death, it 
had been a means to consolidate shaky Soviet 
positions and to loosen the ring of hostile alliance 
by a relaxation of international tension. Now it 
became the accompanying music to offensive 
demands, intended to lull the Western, and 
specifically the American, will to resistance at the 
very moment when the Soviets were testing that 
will. Thus the first six-month ultimatum on Berlin 
was followed by an attempt to gain substantial 
concessions in return for a withdrawal of the 
threat; then by a shift of pressure to peripheral 
areas; and now by a renewal of the threat in even 
more precise form. Evidently, the Soviets consider 
that the ‘period of transition’ is now over, and 
that the new US administration must face the 
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full consequences of the new, unstable balance. 

In principle, the Kennedy administration was 
conscious of the problem from the start; and 
American public opinion has been made increas- 
ingly aware of it by defeat in Cuba and retreat in 
Laos. Even before the Vienna confrontation, the 
discussion on the changing world role of the 
United States was, in fact, in full swing. It centres 
on the question whether the USA should try to 
maintain all its world-wide commitments in the 
new situation — and if so, by what means. Three 
main positions have crystallized in this debate, 
and each implies a different view about the nature 
and mission of U S power. 

First of all, there is a school unfolding the flag 
of ‘No Retreat’. It wishes to maintain all commit- 
ments and to put American troops in to fight for 
them whenever necessary. This school, which in- 
cludes most Republican spokesmen and columnists 
(but has also at least wistful sympathizers in the 
Democratic ranks), refuses to recognize any change 
in the relation of forces. In fact, it comes close to 
appealing to what D. W. Brogan called ‘the 
illusion of omnipotence’. It blames the President 
not for permitting the Cuban adventure, but for 
refusing to provide American air-cover. It would 
put American troops into Laos alongside Thai 
soldiers to fight the Communists and their ‘neutra- 
list’ allies (as aid and training for the Royal 
Laotian forces has proved insufficient) ; and if this 
leads to more open and massive intervention by 
North Vietnamese units, it would bomb North 
Vietnam. In short, it pretends to believe that 
wherever Communism threatens to be victorious, 
it can and must be beaten back by American 
military force. 

In this concept, the American mission in the 
world has become simply identical with the 
world-wide extension of American military power. 
All positive democratic content, as distinct from a 
purely negative anti-Communism, has vanished; 
no consideration of the kind of régime to be 
backed or of the will of the people concerned 
seems to arise. But at the same time, all realistic 
estimate of actual American power has vanished 
too, for it is obvious that the United States does 
not have the ground forces required to intervene 
successfully in every conflict (e.g. on the periphery 
of Communist China). The hidden assumption 
appears to be that the mere appearance of any 
United States troops anywhere would be sufficient 
to deter the other side, because of the implied 
threat of nuclear war. In a world situation where 








the US is in principle as vulnerable as Russia and 
more so than China, this is not convincing. 

Directly opposite is the school which, starting 
from the change in the relation of forces, advocates 
a drastic cutting of military commitments outside 
Western Europe and a general policy switch to 
the support of ‘neutralist’ régimes in place of the 
present Asian allies of the United States. Mr Walter 
Lippmann, who has put the case for this solution 
most forcefully and consistently, has on occasion 
gone so far as to describe those Asian allies en bloc 
as ‘satellite governments’, and has drawn a parallel 
between their ‘inevitable’ abandonment and the 
dissolution of the French and British colonial 
empires. This school has much support among 
‘liberal intellectuals’, but little among people with 
personal knowledge of the Asian countries con- 
cerned. It seems to believe that there can be no 
popular basis for active opposition to Communism 
in any under-developed country, but that ‘neutra- 
list’ alternatives to Communist rule must exist in 
all such countries, and that the Soviets and 
Chinese will be quite content to let them rule 
indefinitely. Accordingly, it is unhappy about the 
Administration’s support of the anti-Communist 
régime in South Vietnam, and would like to 
negotiate with the Soviet bloc the neutralization 
not only of Laos, but of Thailand and South Viet- 
nam-—and, of course, of Communist North 
Vietnam as well. 


Limitations of Neutralism 

There are a number of factual errors in this 
analysis. There are certainly some Asian countries 
on which a Western alliance has been foisted by 
unpopular governments against the will of their 
peoples, and which would have a better chance of 
resisting Communist subversion under a nationalist 
government pledged to neutrality. But there also 
exist others whose people are anti-Communist 
from bitter experience and desire an American 
guarantee, and whose pro-American governments 
(like the much-maligned government of harassed 
South Vietnam) are trying to pursue progressive 
economic and social policies though with inade- 
quate methods and above all with inadequate 
administrative cadres. Nor is it true that truly 
independent neutralist alternatives to Communism 
exist in all countries at all times, though of course 
there are neutralist individuals everywhere. In 
countries divided by civil war the neutralists are 
ground between the upper and nether millstones, 
as were the well-meaning Chinese Democrats in 


the post-war years, and as has happened to the 
followers of Prince Souvanna Phouma in recent 
months. 

But the main fault of the Lippmann approach 
is, I believe, not one of fact, but of method, and 
one that he shares with the ‘No Retreat’ cam- 
paigners at the opposite pole. He fails to see that 
in the present world, American commitments can 
no longer be defined in terms of formal military 
pacts alone. As Laos has shown, a military com- 
mitment to a country whose own forces are 
unwilling to fight a Communist rebellion cannot 
in fact be implemented. But it is equally true that 
a commitment to a country whose people wish to 
defend its independence does not really end when 
the country becomes technically neutral — for the 
maintenance of its neutrality and independence 
in the face of Soviet or Chinese pressure depends 
on its ability to call, in the last resort, for Western 
and particularly American aid. Hence a replace- 
ment of Western alliances by neutrality, where it 
is practicable, need not in fact reduce the extent 
of American commitments; rather, by promoting 
internal stability, it may in some cases facilitate 
their implementation. On the other hand, if the 
US were really to wash their hands of countries 
that show a will to maintain their independence, 
the balance of world power would not remain 
unstable for long: it would be tipped decisively 
in favour of the Communist bloc. 

The third position is that taken after prolonged 
debate by the President, both in his message to 
Congress before he went to Vienna and in his 
report to the nation afterwards. It recognizes the 
change in the relation of forces, and rejects ‘mas- 
sive retaliation’ as a deterrent to all kinds of attack 
anywhere. But it maintains the American world- 
wide commitment to back popular resistance to 
Communism in any part of the globe. It accepts 
the lessons of Cuba and Laos that where such 
resistance is lacking, it cannot be replaced by 
military intervention from outside; and it leaves 
to those nations that wish to maintain their inde- 
pendence the free choice of whether they regard 
neutrality or an alliance with the US as the best 
way to do so. At the same time, it offers every 
kind of support for such nations — from advice and 
funds for solving their social problems by progres- 
sive policies to military aid (and even direct mili- 
tary backing) against Communist diplomatic 
blackmail or guerrilla warfare fomented from 
outside. Its general maxim is to help all those who 
are willing to help and defend themselves. 
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In the extent of American intervention en- 
visaged, this policy is somewhere between the 
extremes of the ‘No Retreat’ and the ‘Cut the 
Commitments’ schools. But it is conceived on a 
different plane from both: it considers the preven- 
tion of crises by constructive economic and political 
methods as well as the military means of meeting 
them once they are there, and it uses criteria not 
of traditional power politics alone, but of demo- 
cratic principle as well. From a traditional point 
of view, it is open to the objection that it does not 
offer a precisely foreseeable limit to the purely 
military commitments of the United States. Yet 
the answer is that the possible military commit- 
ments of a world power in a world in revolutionary 
flux cannot be defined in advance by treaty 
obligations. The Kennedy policy is thus more 
‘ideological’ than either of the alternatives set out 
before; but just because of that, it is more realist 
in that it corresponds better to the nature of the 
contest. It asserts defiantly that though the rela- 
tion of forces has changed, the nature of the alter- 
natives before mankind has not; and it bursts the 
confines of a decade of preoccupation with military 
defence by seeking to mobilize the dynamism of 
the ideas of progress in freedom. As in 1947, the 
American world role is defined in terms not of 
expanding military domination nor of limited 
military security, but of an alternative to the 
closed Communist system. 

The positions I have described were taken 
before Khrushchev put the issue of Germany and 
Berlin back at the top of the international agenda. 
The policies argued concerned under-developed 
countries with a potential of social revolution; the 
issues in dispute were the future of Latin America 
after the Cuban fiasco, and of South-East Asia 
after the Laotian collapse. But it is clearly at 
Berlin that Khrushchev is making his main effort 
to overthrow the unstable balance of power and 
establish a new position of Soviet superiority; and 
already the response of American opinion is taking 
shape along similar lines. 


Attitudes to Berlin 

The ‘No Retreat’ school wants no negotiation 
on Berlin and Germany. It proposes to let the 
Soviets go ahead in signing a ‘Peace Treaty’ with 
their East German satellite—to warn them that 
the West will refuse to recognize its legality and 
consider its Berlin rights as unaffected-—and to 
‘use force if Ulbricht interferes with Berlin’s com- 
munications, such as the allied civilian airlines. 
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The weakness of that approach is that it leaves 
to the Soviets the initiative for negotiation, and 
to the West the initiative for shooting. It is apt to 
create a state of world opinion (and even of 
opinion in allied countries) in which the threat- 
ened use of force proves politically impossible at 
the critical moment. By his war of nerves, Mr 
Khrushchev wants to persuade the world that the 
West has only the choice of surrendering to his 
demands or starting an unpopular war; a policy 
that seems to accept that alternative is hardly the 
height of wisdom. The ‘Cut the Commitments’ 
school wants to get out of the commitment on 
Berlin. Like the ‘No Retreat’ school, it sees the 
problem largely in military terms — but it does not 
want to fight. It therefore proposes negotiation 
aimed at granting Khrushchev’s twin demands, 
recognition of the East German state and its par- 
ticipation in drawing up a new special statute for 
Berlin; in return, one should get new international 
guarantees for the independence and internal 
freedom of the island city. The weakness of that 
approach is twofold. (1) The mere conditional 
offer of recognition of the East German state has 
the same political effect as recognition itself: it 
makes clear that the West is resigned to its per- 
manence, and thus deprives it of any weapon for 
further bargaining. (2) The East German state 
will then be in a position to press its maximum 
demands for the new Berlin statute: it will not 
only refuse any arrangement for the whole of 
Berlin (such as Senator Mansfield proposed), but 
will insist on cutting West Berlin’s constitutional 
links with the Federal Republic (on which its 
common currency, legislation, and taxation, hence 
its economic viability depend) and on stopping 
the refugees by a control of the airlines, as Ulbricht 
has already announced. The result, once again, 
will be a demoralizing collapse of the Western 
position or last-minute showdown — but a show- 
down in which we have deprived ourselves in 
advance of the basis for attacking the legitimacy 
of the E. German state. 

The Kennedy administration has not yet fully 
defined its policy as I write this, though it has 
indicated some things which it will not do. But it 
is possible to conceive a response to Khrushchev’s 
memorandum that would be in line with its 
general concepts. This would be, first, to make its 
own proposals for a German peace treaty so as to 
convince the world that it is not the Soviets alone 
who are willing to negotiate. Second, to refuse to 
surrender Allied rights in Berlin and the rights of 
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the Berliners so long as Germany remains divided. 
Third, in case of a showdown to reply to pressure 
with counter-pressure, of which there exist many 
non-military means, and only to force with 
force. 

The Khrushchev demand for ‘a German Peace 
treaty’ has two aspects: (1) the desire for inter- 
national agreement on Germany’s permanent 
frontiers and for certain permanent limitations on 
German armaments (particularly atomic arma- 
ments), and (2) the pressure for Western recogni- 
tion of the permanence of German partition. The 
first part corresponds to the genuine anxieties of 
the East European peoples and meets with much 
sympathy in neutral and allied opinion; it is 
negotiable in principle. The second, contrary to 
inter-Allied agreements and to democratic prin- 
ciple, would leave Berlin as only an ‘abnormal’ 
situation, just as Khrushchev claims. It would be 
logical for the West to take the initiative in pro- 
posing negotiation on the contents of a German 
Peace Treaty (including permanent frontiers), 
while reserving the position that it could only be 
formally signed with a reunited Germany. Even 
so, agreement on the contents would free the 
Poles from many of their fears, and the West from 
the odium of backing German ‘revanchism’. 


Keeping a Free Hand 

In the course of such negotiations, the Soviets 
would have a chance either to accept the principle 
of German unity —as they did in the summer of 
1955 — or to propose really acceptable guarantees 
for the rights of the Allies in Berlin and the freedom 
of the Berliners. But if they stuck to their present 
plans for a separate treaty with East Germany, 
and to their unacceptable demands on Berlin, the 
West would have both shown its will to assure 
peace, and have kept a free hand to meet any 
East German pressure on Berlin with appropriate 
counteraction. The East German state is econo- 
mically almost as vulnerable as Berlin. It still 
depends on substantial West German trade to keep 
its industry going, and it is just now in the throes 
of a post-collectivization crisis in agriculture. 
Politically it is even more so. An open conflict 
with the Western powers would hardly contribute 
to the consolidation of a régime which has lost 
millions of citizens by flight to the West, and is 
still losing them at the rate of 200,000 a year. Of 
course, we cannot exclude the possibility that in 
despair, this abject régime may use force and 
start a war. But there is no need to frighten our- 
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selves by accepting Mr Khrushchev’s alternative 
— that the West will have to submit to his demands 
or shoot first. We have means enough to avoid 
both. 

Such a policy—of seizing the initiative in 
negotiation for legitimate objectives, of refusing 
to compromise on principle, of using primarily 
economic and political weapons in a showdown 
but being ultimately prepared to meet force with 
force — would correspond to the new Administra- 
tion’s re-definition of the world role of the United 
States as I have interpreted it above. In one sense, 
that re-definition is as much a response to the 
world-wide, ideologically-inspired offensive of 
Khrushchev as the earlier purely military pre- 
occupations of American policy were a response 
to the military obsessions of Stalin. Should we, 
then, deplore, as a British commentator has 
recently done, that the world is being dragged to 
the brink of disaster by the contest of two equally 
narrow ideologies? Or should we reject this com- 
ment as a sad indication of how far ‘moral neutral- 
ism’—the attitude that accepts the Western 
alliance as a necessity of British survival, but 
refuses to see any difference of universal human 
concern between the two sides — has already gone 
among British intellectuals? 

The writer in question was disturbed by Mr 
Kennedy’s confidence in the eventual victory of 
freedom, which he equated with Mr Khrushchev’s 
confidence in the victory of Communism. But 
while Communism is Khrushchev’s term for the 
Soviet system of Community party rule, Kennedy 
is not using freedom as a synonym for the Ameri- 
can system of enterprise, or even democracy. 
Rather he is referring to the right of nations in 
all stages of development to choose their own 
systems — capitalist or socialist, fully democratic or 
(as in many developing countries) provisionally 
dictatorial —in independence. Freedom in that 
sense is not a ‘narrow ideology’; rather it denotes 
the alternative to the doctrinaire finality of the 
totalitarian system — the keeping open of the road 
for the creative development of human societies. 

Of course, Kennedy’s dedication to freedom in 
that sense would not be possible unless he was 
convinced that it coincided with the interests of 
American power in the world. But the true 
parallel that comes to mind here is not with the 
relation of power and ideology in contemporary 
Communism, but with the historical role of 
Britain in her struggle against continental despots. 

continued on page 260 
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The Troika 


I. A British View 


THE SOVIET TROIKA 
PROPOSALS 


ALAN JAMES 
From The World Today 


September 1961 


Mr James is Lecturer in International Relations at 
the London School of Economics. He argues here that 
the Soviet ‘Troika’ proposals fall into two categories, 
one of membership of international organizations, the 
other of the nature of the executive authority of 
international organizations. It is the second which 
raises primary questions of principle and which the 
West is determined to avoid. 

(By permission of The World Today) 


Soviet ‘troika’ proposals may be said to 
fall into two categories which, while having a 
measure of affinity, are based on premisses which 
have no necessary connection with each other. 
There are, in the first place, those proposals 
which have to do with the membership of inter- 
national bodies. These are founded on the conten- 
tion that the world is divided into three groups of 
States: those which are ‘socialist’ in character, 
those which are members of the Western military 
alliance system, and States which fall into neither 
of these camps — the neutralists. The Soviet Union 
claims that, in view of this analysis, the composition 
of international organs or institutions which are 
not exclusive to any one or two of these groups, 
and in which not all States are represented, should 
be based on the principle of the equal representa- 
tion of each of the three groups. Thus, at the 
Fifteenth Session of the un General Assembly, 
which opened in September 1960, the Soviet Union 
put forward a draft resolution providing for the 
reorganization of the Security Council on the basis 
of parity between the three groups. Nothing has 
yet come of this, nor of another Soviet suggestion 
made at the same Assembly which would have 
added to the Ten-Power Disarmament Committee 
(made up of five Communist and five Western 
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States) five neutralist States. A further proposal 
designed to implement the same principle was that 
of the Soviet expert on a Committee set up to 
review the activities and structure of the uN 
Secretariat, which reported in June 1961. He took 
the view that all the posts in the Secretariat which 
are filled with a regard, in accordance with Article 
101 of the Charter, for geographical considerations 
should be refilled as necessary so that nationals of 
the three groups of States were employed in equal 
numbers at all levels. 

On this question of the composition of inter- 
national bodies, there is general agreement that 
they should reflect, as faithfully as possible, the 
group they are designed to represent. Even in the 
case of international secretariats, the members of 
which are supposed to act impartially in the 
service of the institution which employs them, it is 
accepted that recruitment must needs take place 
on a basis which pays some attention to the 
composition of the institution in whose name the 
secretariat acts. It is the case that the endeavour 
to implement the principle of fair representation 
may give rise to considerable difficulties. But on 
these issues there is room for negotiation, and 
while the validity of the Soviet Union’s classifica- 
tion of States into three watertight compartments 
may be disputed, it is not to be denied that it has 
a foundation in the actual international situation, 
and may therefore provide a basis on which to 
construct or reconstruct those international bodies 
with a limited membership which are intended to 
represent the whole of the international society. 
It is not, however, proposed to consider further 
here this first category of troika proposals. 


Provide a Guarantee 

The manifestations of the troika principle which 
fall into the second category are different in both 
character and significance, and call for a more 
extended examination. They relate to the nature 
of the chief administrative or executive office of 
international institutions, proposing to reorganize 
it in accordance with the troika idea. So far such 
proposals have been made in two contexts, the 
first being the United Nations. Mr Khrushchev 
was a delegate at the Fifteenth Session of the 
General Assembly, and towards the end of his first 
speech to it he turned his attention to the structure 
of the uN Secretariat which, he contended, had, 
under the guidance of Mr Hammarskjold, shown 
partiality over the Congo question. He granted 
that the United Nations was ‘useful and necessary’, 
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but regretted to observe that its executive machin- 
ery was ‘constructed in a one-sided manner’. This 
had the result that ‘it often approaches the solution 
of questions from the standpoint of a particular 
group of countries’, and he commented that ‘this 
is particularly true of the activities of the United 
Nations Secretary-General’. To remedy this Mr 
Khrushchev proposed that the post of Secretary- 
General be abolished and in its place established 
‘a collective executive organ of the United Nations 
consisting of three persons each of whom would 
represent a group of States’—the Communist 
States, States members of the Western military 
alliance system, and States falling into neither of 
these categories. Such a three-man executive would 
have to be unanimous for it to take any action, 
for the purpose of the proposed reorganization was 
to ‘provide a definite guarantee that the work of 
the United Nations executive organ would not be 
carried on to the detriment of any one of these 
groups of States’. 

This proposal was reiterated on several other 
occasions by Mr Khrushchev, and echoed by the 
delegates of the other East European members of 
the uN. But it secured no other support in the 
Assembly, and when, in November, the Adminis- 
trative and Budgetary Committee took up the 
question of the organization and work of the 
Secretariat, the USSR agreed that, instead of 
pressing its proposals, it would wait for the report 
of a committee of experts on the Secretariat, due 
in May 1961. This did not prove to be the first 
sign of a quiet abandonment of the proposal, 
however, for it was returned to with some vigour 
early in 1961 after the death of Mr Lumumba, 
considerable responsibility for which was laid by 
the Soviet Union at Mr Hammarskjold’s door. 
It was also introduced into the Geneva Conference 
on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests, 
which resumed on March 21, 1961, after a three- 
month break. 

That Conference had opened on October 31, 
1958, and two years of intricate and hard bargain- 
ing had produced a substantial measure of agree- 
ment upon a draft treaty. A number of most 
important issues remained outstanding, but it was 
widely felt in the West that all three parties to the 
Conference, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and the Soviet Union, wanted to reach 
agreement on this question. The West therefore 
looked forward to the resumption with cautious 
optimism, the more so as it had agreed to concede 
a number of points to the Soviet Union. This 


optimism was dissipated, however, as soon as the 
resumption took place, for the leader of the Soviet 
delegation at once indicated that his Government 
had had second thoughts about the agreement 
which had been reached concerning the chief 
executive office of the Control Organization which 
was to be set up by the treaty to supervise its 
observance. In the Soviet view, he said ‘experience 
has shown that one-man executive control of inter- 
national organizations is used by the Western 
Powers in their own interests and to the detriment 
of peace and international co-operation’. He 
therefore suggested that instead of a single Adminis- 
trator there should be at the head of the control 
organization’s secretariat an administrative council 
of three members, one from each of the groups of 
States into which the Soviet Union saw the world 
as being divided, who would have to agree 
unanimously before the council could take any 
action. Mr Walter Lippmann, in his report of an 
interview with Mr Khrushchev, quoted him as 
saying that such a council was essential because 
‘I will never entrust the security of the Soviet 
Union to any foreigner.’ 


Third Category? 

It might be argued that there is a third category 
of troika proposals, one which concerns the 
decision-making process of international bodies 
other than secretariats, and which arises out of a 
Soviet proposal concerning the procedure of the 
International Commission for Supervision and 
Control in Laos, made at the Geneva Conference 
on Laos which was proceeding slowly during the 
late spring and the summer of 1961. The Com- 
mission, consisting of India, Canada, and Poland, 
was established by the Geneva Agreements of July 
1954 which provided that the Commission should 
take some, but not all, of its decisions by majority 
vote; the Soviet Union now proposes that it should 
take all of its decisions on the principle of unanim- 
ity. This has been seen as another instance of the 
troika idea, on the ground that, like the proposals 
for the un Secretary-General and the Administra- 
tor of the Nuclear Tests Ban Control Organization, 
it provides for rule by unanimity or no rule at all. 
However, unless one regards the Commission as 
akin to an independent, international secretariat, 
in which case the proposal would fall within the 
second category of troikas, the suggestion concern- 
ing its procedure can only be included with the 
troika proposals, as a third category, if the troika 
principle, with its threefold connotation, is thought 
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to comprehend any appearance of the quite 
distinct procedural device, not uncommon in inter- 
State arrangements, of unanimity. It is difficult to 
see the justification for this. It is true that the 
Commission is contructed on what is now called 
the troika basis, but that is no argument for 
labelling the new proposal concerning its procedure 
with the word troika; it simply shows that the 
formula on which the Commission was composed, 
although only now declared to be an immutable 
principle of Soviet policy, drawn from the objective 
condition of the world, has for some time been a 
working rule in matters such as this. 

It is therefore suggested that the troika proposals 
fall only into two categories. They have in common 
the fact that the reorganization they propose is 
based on an analysis of international society into 
three groups of States. But whereas the type of 
proposal mentioned first is a direct consequence 
of this analysis, and raises no important issues of 
principle, the other type, which is the product of 
dissatisfaction with the activities of the uN 
Secretary-General, and has as its premise the 
assertion that it is impossible to find men to head 
international secretariats who will be regarded as 
satisfactory by all three groups of States, breaks 
with a forty-year tradition, and is much more 
serious in its implications. It is to proposals of this 
latter type that reference is being made when, in 
the rest of this article, the word troika is used. 


Implications of the Troika 

An international secretariat headed by a troika 
would be different in three most significant 
respects from the concept of an international civil 
service which has been generally accepted since the 
establishment of the League of Nations. In the 
first place, it would substitute a committee for the 
single head of the secretariat. Secondly, that 
committee would have to be unanimous for it to 
act on behalf of the institution in question. And, 
thirdly, each of the three members of the com- 
mittee would be in his post to ensure that the 
interests of the group of States which he repre- 
sented were not jeopardized. In sum this re- 
organization would constitute an outright rejection 
of the idea and ideal of a body of international 
officials serving the institution which employed 
them rather than the interests of their own States, 
and so organized as to permit the rapid execution 
of the decisions of their employer. 

Such had been until recently the structure, 
agreed in broad outline, of the Control Organiza- 
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tion to supervise a Treaty banning nuclear tests. 
The Parties would meet annually in Conference 
for purposes of discussion, recommendation, and 
the settling of matters concerning the internal 
running of the Organization. Their executive 
committee would be the Control Commission, 
comprising permanent and non-permanent mem- 
bers, organized so as to be able to function 
continuously, and charged with the establishment 
and supervision of a Detection and Identification 
System. These two bodies might be described as 
political, in that they would be made up of States. 
The third part of the Organization, the secretariat, 
would also reflect the nature of international 
society: the appointment of its head, the Adminis- 
trator, would require agreement between Britain, 
America, and Russia, and other staff would be 
recruited with an eye to preserving a balance 
between nationals of Communist and Western 
States. But it would be fundamentally different in 
character from the other two parts of the Organiza- 
tion in that the Administrator and his staff would 
be international civil servants, responsible to and 
receiving instructions from no one other than the 
Organization. It would be the Administrator’s 
responsibility to certify events which, on the basis 
of agreed criteria, were eligible for on-site inspec- 
tion, and to publicize data about such events within 
seventy-two hours of their occurrence. If requested 
to do so in accordance with the provisions of the 
Treaty he would have to arrange for the speedy 
inspection of the area which had been certified 
by him as eligible for inspection. 

To replace the Administrator by a troika, as 
the Soviet Union proposes, would entirely change 
the previously agreed character of the Control 
Organization’s executive office. In place of a 
system based upon independence and impartiality, 
designed to administer a Treaty, and geared to 
speedy action, would be one whose members con- 
ceived their primary job to be the defence of 
partial interests, and who would have the means 
of ensuring that those interests were not put in 
jeopardy. In the Western view this would not con- 
stitute a control system at all, in that it would be 
an assurance of impotence at crucial moments 
rather than the provision of a threat to potential 
malefactors that they might be detected. The 
Soviet Union, however, has argued that to see its 
proposal in this light is to misinterpret it; it claims 
that while the troika is necessary in order to ensure 
the impartial implementation of the decisions of 
the Control Commission, it does not prejudice the 











control system which, in the essential matter of 
inspection, would operate automatically. In his 
aide-mémoire given to President Kennedy in Vienna 
on June 4, Mr Khrushchev said that ‘on-the-spot 
inspections within the limit of the agreed quotas 
must be effected at the request of the side inter- 
ested in the inspection without any voting in the 
control commission or any other agency. All that 
is needed are objective readings of instruments at 
control posts indicating that a phenomenon has 
taken place at some part of a given country which 
might be suspected of being a nuclear explosion. 
. .» Hence no obstacles to inspection, to which the 
United States’ representatives refer in speaking of 
the so-called “veto”, can be created by the 
administrative council.’ 


Increased Suspicion 

The West has been unimpressed by this argu- 
ment. In its reply of June 17, reiterated in a 
further Note of July 15, the United States pointed 
out that, given a troika at the head of the Control 
Organization’s secretariat, any member of it 
could, by failing to agree that the criteria had 
been met, block certification of events which the 
others thought eligible for on-site inspection, or 
could obstruct or delay the dispatching of an on- 
site inspection team, and hence render it ineffec- 
tive. Western suspicions of the intent behind the 
Soviet suggestion have been fanned by Soviet 
reluctance to elaborate upon its proposal and by 
its unwillingness to indicate precisely which of the 
Administrator’s proposed powers now cause it 
concern. On this point the Soviet Union has 
limited itself to saying that: ‘Of course, there are 
other questions too, and many of them are bound 
to arise in the course of carrying out the treaty on 
the discontinuance of nuclear weapon tests, on 
which the executive agency (i.e. the Administrator 
or Administrative Council) will have to take 
decisions. A situation cannot be tolerated in which 
unilateral decisions would be taken and conditions 
for arbitrariness created.’ In view of the Delphic 
quality of this section of the Soviet reply it is 
not surprising that the Western position, as stated 
in the most recent American Note on the subject, 
should be that ‘the effects of this proposal would 
be the paralysis of the entire control organization 
and would surely make a mockery of effective 
international inspection.’ 

It has been argued that the Western position 
would not be greatly harmed if it accepted a 
troika in this context, because the execution of 


control measures depends on the assent of the 
States concerned. If one of them wants to discon- 
tinue control, and, hence, the Treaty, it can do 
so, and, the argument runs, it matters not whether 
it does it by blocking the passage of an inspection 
team or by vetoing the proposal for its dispatch. 
This argument thus assumes that the occasion for 
bringing the Treaty to an end would be equally 
clear-cut in both cases. But whether disagreement 
among the three top administrators, or time- 
wasting obstruction on the part of one of them, 
is a cover for an evasion of the Treaty is likely to 
be less obvious than a refusal by a Government to 
allow an inspection team to visit an area which it 
had a right to visit. And withdrawal from the 
Treaty obligations on the ground of administra- 
tive obstruction, or disagreement expressed in the 
manner provided for by the Treaty, might not 
make an obviously convincing case. The West is 
therefore unlikely to accept a troika here, for it 
would endanger the achievement of a control 
system which would be free ftom internal obstacles 
in the way of its operating speedily, effectively, 
and impartially, and it would also blur the respon- 
sibility for any interference from outside with the 
operation of the system, both of which eventualities 
the West is determined to avoid. 

Similarly the question of a troika in the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations raises apprehensions 
concerning the possibility of paralysis because of 
disagreements within the three-headed Secretary- 
General. This might happen with regard to 
matters concerning the internal administration of 
the un. It would, in view of the circumstances 
which have given rise to the troika proposals, very 
possibly occur when there was any likelihood of the 
uN taking a hand in the relations of States, for it 
would be unusual if the three men comprising the 
troika, and representing the interests of three 
groups of States, agreed upon what to say or do. 
Given such a structure the UN action in the Congo 
would not have got far. Different views as to what 
should be said by the Secretary-General in the 
Bizerta issue would have resulted in a troika saying 
nothing at all as a corporate body. As it is only 
the Soviet bloc which is anxious that the uN 
should be stultified in this way, the troika proposal 
in this context is unlikely to prosper, quite apart 
from the practical difficulties with which it is sur- 
rounded, difficulties which relate to the representa- 
tion of and the determination of policy by each 
of the three groups, and which, with the Com- 
munist Chinese Government not far from mem- 
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bership in the uN, may affect the Communist bloc 
no less than the others. 

It is likely that the word troika will frequently 
be heard at the un General Assembly which begins 
its Sixteenth Session on September 19. The West 
has placed on the provisional agenda an item 
concerning the need for a controlled ban on 
nuclear tests—a sign, perhaps, that, in face of 
Soviet unwillingness to negotiate further, it has 
given up hope of a Treaty and is anxious to rally 
opinion behind its position in case it should decide 
to be the first to resume tests. The question of the 
composition and organization of the top levels of 
the Secretariat will also be discussed as a number 
of proposals regarding them have been made. 
Indonesia has suggested that all un Under- 
Secretaries (the grade immediately below Secre- 
tary-General), and other top advisers of the 
Secretary-General, be drawn only from neutralist 
States, a proposal which is unlikely to be greeted 
with wide acclaim. The majority of a Committee 
of Experts appointed to review the activities and 
organization of the Secretariat has proposed that 
the number of Under-Secretaries at un head- 
quarters be reduced from thirteen to eight. The 
minority of this Committee, the Indian, Ghanaian, 
and United Arab Republic experts, proposed that 
three Deputy Secretaries-General be appointed by 
the Secretary-General with the main political 
trends in the world today in mind, to be con- 
cerned primarily with political and diplomatic 
functions. Three past Presidents of the General 


Assembly have suggested that the number of 
Under-Secretaries for Special Political Affairs be 
increased from two to five. The Secretary- 
General has commented on the last three pro- 
posals, and made his own: that there be five 
Assistant Secretaries-General and nine Under- 
Secretaries-General, all of the same rank, the dis- 
tinction being that the Assistant Secretaries- 
General would deal with political matters; three 
of these five would be nationals of neutralist States, 
one would be an American, and the remaining 
one a Russian. 

All these proposals, and also those concerning 
the make-up of the forum for disarmament talks, 
relate to and affect only the composition of inter- 
national bodies, and therefore, to the extent to 
which they are based upon the threefold division 
of the world, fall into what has here been called 
the first category of troika proposals. A proposal 
regarding the top level of the un Secretariat below 
the rank of Secretary-General may be put to the 
Soviet Union as a compromise to meet its pro- 
posal concerning the office of Secretary-General, 
and it may be that the Soviet Union will be 
pleased to accept it as such. But it is important to 
realize that there is really no middle ground 
between this and the other type of troika propusal, 
which, on the premise that ‘while there are neutral 
countries there are no neutral men’, would 
radically alter not only the composition but also 
the character of the chief administrative or execu- 
tive office of international institutions. 





The Balance and the Mission 


continued from page 255 


In fighting Philip of Spain and Louis XIV, in 
uniting with the crowned heads of Europe to 
defeat Napoleon but turning against the Holy 
Alliance soon after his defeat, and, finally, in 
standing up to Hitler, Britain certainly served her 
national interest to prevent the growth of a 
despotic super-power at her doorstep. But she also 
preserved the liberties of Europe — and the oppor- 
tunities for varied, creative, and truly European 
development. 

Today, a Britain weakened both by the exhaust- 
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ing struggle with Hitler and by the impact of 
decolonization is no longer a match for the 
despotic giant of our time — not even as leader of 
a coalition. But it was British rather than American 
leadership which first perceived the new menace 
on the morrow of World War II. When the 
United States took over the traditional British role 
in 1947, it was acting from a similar combination 
of national interest and a broad belief in freedom. 
It is the consciousness of that role that American 
policy is seeking to revive. 
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II. An American 
View 


SHOULD WE VETO 
THE TROIKA? 


ROGER FISHER 
From New Republic 
21 August 196! 


Professor Fisher, of the Harvard University Law 
School, here examines the nature of the right of veto 
which is implied in the Soviet Troika proposals, and 
the limitations and possible uses of such a right. 


(By permission of New Republic) 


OVIET INSISTENCE ON a tripartite administration 

— Communist, Western and neutral — for inter- 
national organizations has been portrayed by 
journalists, editorialists and cartoonists in extremely 
simple terms: any organization is unacceptable 
which allows one country to veto any decision. 
That is the popular verdict. But as I hope to 
make clear, troika and the veto cannot be described 
or dismissed that simply. 

Let me say at the outset that what is being 
discussed in Geneva, Washington and elsewhere 
is the right, not the power, to veto. For in the case 
of inspections under the proposed test ban treaty, 
the Soviet Union would have the actual physical 
power, whatever agreement is signed, to frustrate 
any particular inspection within its country. With 
actual control over roads, railways and airfields 
within its boundaries and with a large army on 
hand, the Soviet Government could block an 
inspection by such means as closing a road, putting 
sugar in the gasoline of the inspection vehicles, or 
detaining the inspectors. Such frustration could 
be accompanied by plausible excuses which would 
obscure the question of whether the action was or 
was not in violation of the agreement. Particularly 
where speed of inspection is important it would 
not take great ingenuity to produce a series of 
‘explanations’ which would significantly delay 


inspection without providing a clear-cut breach 
of the treaty. Whatever a test ban treaty might 
say about vetoes, a country which had in fact 
cheated and conducted a secret test without 
openly repudiating the treaty would hardly permit 
the international inspectors to come and establish 
beyond doubt that it had broken its pledge. The 
evading country might contend that the inspectors 
had been subverted by the other side and that 
any further inspecting would have to await agree- 
ment on new and satisfactory inspectors. It might 
charge a violation of some provision by the other 
side. In brief, whatever a treaty says, any major 
nation can frustrate international action within its 
borders and often elsewhere. 

There are two basic elements in the Soviet 
troika proposal which are often confused. The first 
is that decisions should be made by a group 
representing different points of view rather than 
by a single individual. The second is the right of 
veto. Let us look first at the ‘group decision’ 
feature. 

In the case of the nuclear test ban, the Soviets 
have proposed that there be ‘an Administrative 
Council of three equal representatives, one each 
from the principal groups of states — the Socialist 
states, the countries belonging to Western military 
blocs and the neutralist states’. The theory under- 
lying this proposal was summarized in the Soviet 
memorandum given President Kennedy in Vienna: 

‘The control commission, on which all prin- 
cipal groups of states will be represented, can 
adopt sound, just decisions, taking into con- 
sideration the interests of all states. However, it 
is not enough to take such decisions. It is 
imperative to guarantee their impartial imple- 
mentation. Impartiality cannot be guaranteed 
if the implementation of the decisions is left to 
one man alone.’ 

Now, in suggesting that important decisions should 
be made by a group rather than by an individual 
Mr Khrushchev has said nothing new or contro- 
versial. Americans are familiar with the device of 
giving a group rather than an individual respon- 
sibility both for formulating policy and for carrying 
it out. After Congress has decided what policy 
should be and has adopted appropriate legislation, 
it is often reluctant to leave its implementation to 
a single person, as is illustrated by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and other regulatory agencies. Policy decisions 
in our private corporations are made by boards of 
directors, and even at the level of execution, the 
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executive committee is common. Military policy 
in the Defense Department is implemented by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. No clear line can be drawn 
between the forming of policy, where it is generally 
recognized that joint wisdom is best, and the 
carrying out of policy, where the efficiency of a 
single responsible officer is usually desired. If we, 
with our common bonds, interests, and law are 
unwilling to trust a single official we should under- 
stand better than we do the concern which the 
Soviet proposal reflects. 

Where the views of different representatives in 
a group are sharply divided, as might be the case 
between representatives of East and West, the 
product of the group will tend to be less a collective 
judgment and more a collective bargain. But 
where interests sharply conflict, the group process 
can nonetheless be a useful means of arriving at an 
acceptable accommodation. 

Having said this, I must add that the particular 
three-headed monster proposed by Mr Khrush- 
chev would seem to be ill-designed. There is little 
value in assuming, and thereby accentuating, a 
division of the world into three defined camps, 
each of which can theoretically be represented by 
one point of view. Moreover, if neutrals are to 
exert a moderating influence upon representatives 
of the United States and the Soviet Union, it 
would be better to have several of them rather 
than one. There is enormous pressure on a single 
neutral whatever the merits of particular issues 
may be. However, Mr Khrushchev is certainly 
less concerned with giving the neutrals a vote than 
in getting the veto for himself. The group-decision 
feature of the troika proposal thus raises a question 
of degree: how far down twoard the details of 
administration do the benefits of collective judg- 
ments and bargaining outweigh the drawbacks? 
This is a matter which can be discussed and for 
which any solution, inherently, requires balance 
and compromise. To repeat, the group-decision 
feature of the troika proposal is not something to 
which we should object on principle. But how 
about the veto? 


Insurance Through Veto 

In the light of the physical power which a major 
nation has to use its army or its police to veto 
proposed international action against it, the con- 
tinued existence of an international organization 
may depend upon there being some legal way of 
exercising that power. To provide a right of veto 
at some stage is to recognize the limited power 
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which any international organization has, for 
example, over the United States and over the 
Soviet Union. If the Soviet Union had not had 
the legal right of veto within the Security Council 
during the past 15 years, it is unlikely that the 
United Nations would exist today. It is at least 
probable the Russians would have wrecked a 
veto-less uN dominated by the West. 

The existence of a legal right to exercise a 
political veto may protect an international admin- 
istrative machine in another way. If there is no 
permissible veto, the international civil servants 
or neutrals who are making decisions must take 
that into account. They will have to ponder the 
political resistance to their decisions and whether 
a particular decision might be ‘unacceptable’ to a 
major power. One can conceive of a neutral in a 
veto-less test-ban organization being approached 
by the Soviet representative with the suggestion 
that he has been voting too often with the Western 
members and that the Soviet Union may have to 
break up the organization unless he will go along 
with the Soviet Union on a particular vote. Or 
such an approach might be made by a US repre- 
sentative who thinks that a neutral has been too 
pro-Soviet. In such a situation, a conscientious 
neutral may conclude that it is better to preserve 
the international organization than to conduct an 
inspection. (“Both sides have such quantities of 
nuclear weapons that even one test, if it did occur, 
is not terribly important; far better to vote in a 
way which will preserve the chances of continued 
international co-operation and eventual disarma- 
ment.’) Requiring the administrative staff to take 
into account the factor of political unacceptability 
runs the risk of corrupting its integrity. 

On the other hand, the existence of a legal right 
of veto at the political level tends to free the inter- 
national civil servant from having to modify his 
judgment to make it politically acceptable. He 
can give his honest, scientific or impartial views, 
without having to assume the risk of wrecking the 
institution by his own action, since if the decision 
is unacceptable to a major power, that country 
may veto it. (‘If you don’t like my decision you 
can veto it, but I must do my duty as I see it.’) 

Moreover, the veto, like the group decision, is 
deeply rooted in Anglo-American law. For cen- 
turies we have insisted thas representatives of the 
people be given a veto power over the enforcement 
of the criminal laws. Many famous trials, such as 
that of Peter Zenger in 1735 for printing a libel 
against the Governor of New York, demonstrate 
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that one of the purposes behind trial by jury is 
to give the people a veto over the enforcement 
against one of them of laws which the people do 
not want to see enforced. Not only does the jury 
as a unit have a veto in every major criminal case; 
the requirement that the jury’s verdict be unani- 
mous gives each of the 12 jurors veto power over 
a verdict either way. And on the other side the 
prosecutor is usually given unreviewable discretion 
to veto the prosecution of any case. There are, of 
course, differences between the restraints which 
people impose on a government and those which 
governments impose upon international organiza- 
tions. But if within a community like the US we 
are so distrustful of authority that we insist upon 
a system of checks and balances, we should under- 
stand that comparable checks and balances may 
be necessary in a community where there is far 
less mutual trust. 


Western Veto Provisions 

As a matter of fact, the draft nuclear test ban 
treaty submitted this spring by the United States 
and the United Kingdom included a significant 
number of provisions involving a veto. For 
example, the major powers are given a right of 
veto over the appointment of both the Adminis- 
trator and the Deputy Administrator. The initial 
location of fixed air inspection routes is subject to 
veto by the country being inspected, as are the 
locations of the fixed components of the inspection 
system. More significantly, perhaps, under the 
Anglo-American draft treaty ‘the total amount of 
each annual budget shall require the concurring 
votes of the original Parties’. The U S Government 
has thus adopted a flexible attitude towards the 
veto. Not only did we include various veto provi- 
sions within our draft treaty but undoubtedly we 
would have given consideration to additional veto 
provisions. We thus recognized the veto as some- 
thing to be dealt with in practical terms depending 
upon particular circumstances. 

The Soviet position has been represented as 
being that a veto must apply to everything. With 
respect to nuclear testing Life magazine reported: 
‘The Soviets say now they will accept only the 
“troika” system whereby any of three members 
could veto any inspection’. This is incorrect. The 
Soviet Union has publicly recognized that the veto 
is not something to be applied across the board. 
With respect to nuclear testing its troika prof .sal 
involves a veto on matters to be decided by the 
vote of the Administrative Council. In a section 
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of its June 4 memorandum which was not given 
wide publicity in the United States, the Soviet 
Union explained that ‘. . . On-the-spot inspections 
within the limits of the agreed quotas must be 
effected at the request of the side interested in the 
inspection without any voting in the control com- 
mission or any other agency. All that is needed 
are objective readings of instruments at control 
posts indicating that a phenomenon took place in 
some part of the given country which might be 
suspected as a nuclear explosion. If there is such 
objective reading, the Soviet proposal envisages 
that neither the Control Commission nor any other 
body of the control organization can interfere with 
the satisfaction of the demand of the side for an 
inspection. Hence, no obstacles to inspection, to 
which the United States representatives refer, 
speaking of the so-called “veto”, can be created 
by the Administration Council’. 

How the Soviet Union would actually behave 
is another question, but one which cannot be 
answered in advance, regardless of whether a 
treaty should contain words about a troika or 
words to the effect that there should be no veto 
whatever. 

But there is another side to the coin — the dis- 
advantages of a veto. If an international organiza- 
tion is to be effective, it must be able to do or 
say things which will at least tend to persuade 
governments to comply. What are the forces that 
are used by an international organization in 
seeking to persuade a government to act? And 
what is the effect on those forces of a veto? 

The forces which will tend to cause a govern- 
ment to respect the decision of an international 
organization can be roughly divided into three 
kinds: 

Fear of world opinion. Governments which spend 
vast sums on propaganda want to look good, not 
bad, in the eyes of others. An international organi- 
zation which can produce a ‘binding’ decision 
automatically marshals world public opinion to 
some extent in favour of compliance with that 
decision. 

Fear of action by other governments. In considering 
whether to comply with the views of an interna- 
tional organization, a government must take into 
account the possible retaliatory action which 
other governments might take should it fail to do 
what it ought to do. Should the Soviet Union 
refuse to allow an international inspection team 
to inspect in accordance with a test-ban agreement, 
the Soviet Union would have to consider how 
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the United Kingdom and the United States might 
respond. The more clearly it appeared that the 
Soviet Union was defying an obligation the more 
likely would be the responsive action by other 
countries. The ability of other countries to act 
and their freedom of action would depend in turn 
upon how clear it was that the first government 
acted improperly. 

Institutional pressures of a government toward respecting 
rules. To the extent that officials have been taught 
that they ought to do what they are legally obliged 
to do, they will tend to cause their government 
to comply with decisions of an international 
organization. A government cannot exist without 
rules. Institutional inertia tends to make it easy 
to go along with an existing rule. On the other 
hand, to break the rule usually requires not only 
that someone take the initiative to suggest doing 
so, but also a collective decision among a group 
of officials that this particular obligation should 
be broken. Freedom to rise above these constraints 
is likely to be exercised only at the highest levels 
where deterrent political considerations can be 
most effective. 

If these are the principal forces on which an 
international organization must rely to cause a 
government to comply with its expressed view, 
one can see how a permissible veto may undermine 
the effectiveness of such an organization. An 
adverse world public opinion is created when a 
government does not do something which it 
‘ought’ to do. But if the government in question 
has the recognized right to veto the decision of 
the international organization there is far less 
moral stigma in not complying. 

Likewise, other states will find it more difficult 
to take retaliatory or responsive action if a govern- 
ment is simply exercising its rights than they 
would if it were defying a ‘binding’ decision of an 
international organization. The right of veto thus 
makes it possible to avoid unpleasant consequences 
which might follow were a state simply to exercise 
its physical power of indirectly frustrating a 
decision. 


The Choice 


Internally too, the institutional pressures in 
support of the decision of an international organi- 
zation are seriously weakened if the government 
has a right to veto that decision. Officials will feel 
little moral obligation not to veto a decision, and 
no obligation to comply with a decision that has 
been vetoed. 
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The existence of a right of veto in an inter- 
national organization may thus seriously weaken 
the effectiveness of the organization. But the choice 
may be between having an organization subject to a right 
of veto or having no organization at all. The Soviet 
Union can now veto the creation of any new inter- 
national organization capable of making binding 
decisions upon it. If the choice is between having 
no international organization and having one that 
is subject to a right of veto, we would probably 
prefer the latter. 

The extent of a multi-national organization’s 
influence will depend largely upon how far it can 
proceed toward clarifying the rules and the facts 
before a veto can be exercised. And clarifying the 
facts requires that factual data be made public. 
But even this is not usually enough. Data can be 
disputed or confused by conflicting data. The 
more that there is an official determination and 
characterization of the facts the more clear-cut 
the situation will appear. 

Similarly, the effect of a veto is less serious if 
an international organization is so constructed that 
the veto can be exercised only after the organiza- 
tion has defined and made public the particular 
action which, in the absence of a veto, it would 
undertake. Such a process defines the issue sharply. 
The same forces which deter a government from 
breaking a legal commitment tend to deter it from 
exercising a veto if a veto requires the government to 
stand in the public view and frustrate what a world 
body thinks ought to be done. 

Finally, if the exercise of a veto requires affirma- 
tive action at a political level, rather than inaction 
at the administrative level, the restraints against 
exercising the veto will be greater. 

My point is that the practical effect of the right 
of veto on a multi-national organization is a 
matter of degree. Jurors may exercise their veto in 
secret at the fact-finding level, free from the 
restraining influence of public opinion. The 
President, who in the pardon power has compar- 
able authority to let criminals off, must, however, 
exercise his veto in public after there has been an 
official determination that the man is guilty and 
ought to be published. 

Suppose, for example, that the proposed nuclear 
test-ban organization were set up in such a way 
that there were an administrative determination, 
below the veto level, that a suspicious disturbance 
of seismic magnitude 4.75 or above had occurred 
in a designated locality which would be eligible 
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foremost British authorities on the United Nations. 

(By permission of the Editor, Unservile State Papers) 


HE YEAR 1960 was critical for the United 

Nations. On September 23 Mr Khrushchev 
launched his deliberately sensational attack on 
Mr Hammarskjéld and his office of Secretary- 
General. Had it been successful the un as we know 
it would have been destroyed, and its possibilities 
of development would have been extinguished. It 
failed, and the Secretary-General and the Organi- 
zation survive with their status and potentialities 
more or less intact. 

But the Russians have not abandoned their 
offensive; they have maintained and at several 
points intensified it. For an organization based on 
the assumption that all the great powers will at 
least give it a modicum of support, this is a serious 
matter. It raises the crucial question: how long 
can the uN go on functioning as a world-wide 
organization when a member-state which is also 
a great power has set out to destroy it? Before we 
can properly consider reforming the UN we must 
first of all consider what will have to be done in 
order to preserve it. Some observers compared Mr 
Khrushchev’s onslaught with the offensive the 
Russians maintained against Mr Trygve Lie when, 
as Secretary-General, he endorsed and indeed 
promoted the uN response to aggression in Korea. 
In fact, for a comparable offence, namely thwart- 
ing Communist designs by resolute adherence to 
the principles of the Charter, Mr Hammarskjéld 
has been treated to a far more damaging rebuff. 
His personal humiliation is less; the Russians have 
not yet given him the full Coventry treatment as 
they did Mr Lie. 


But the blow at his office and at his powers has 
been much more shrewdly aimed. The proposal 
to substitute for the Secretary-Generalship a three- 
headed executive is in fact a proposal to destroy 
the office as a seat of power, responsibility or 
initiative. Not merely would it substitute three 
wills for one, endowing each will of course with a 
right of veto over the others. Worse even than 
that, by specifying that the three executives repre- 
sent the three blocs among member states, the 
‘Communist’, the ‘neutralist?’ and the ‘western 
military bloc’, it would shatter the whole concept 
of a genuinely independent, international-minded 
secretariat of which the Secretary-General is at 
once the head and the chief symbol. It would 
openly flout the crucial Article 100 of the Charter 
which forbids the Secretary-General and his staff 
to accept instructions from any government or 
any authority other than the United Nations itself. 
It would openly authorize member states to flout 
the second clause of the same article by which 
they pledge themselves ‘to respect the exclusively 
international character of the responsibilities of 
the Secretary-General and the staff and not to 
seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities’. 

The Russian attack came at a time when Mr 
Hammarskjéld, by an unexampled blend of dedi- 
cation and finesse, had brought the office of 
Secretary-General to a novel pitch of influence 
and strength. His exploitation of the resources of 
his position had been masterly, and it had been 
entirely free of any hint of nationalism, entirely 
dictated by his understanding of what the Charter 
both required and warranted. Repeatedly when 
the General Assembly or the Security Council had 
failed, through timidity or disagreement, to recom- 
mend clear courses of action, the Secretary- 
General had accepted the responsibility and 
unobtrusively but firmly had filled the interna- 
tional vacuum by formulating a un policy which 
would be in accordance with the obligations laid 
down in the Charter. Though this often brought 
him into conflict with Russian aspirations — as 
over Hungary and the Lebanon — it did not cause 
a collision until the tremendous problem of the 
Congo developed. Here the un had to take on a 
task for which it had never been equipped: it had 
to take the place of a colonial power without 
interfering in internal affairs. It was an impossible 
task, but it had to be done. In assuming the 
burden, with only the sketchiest instructions from 
the Council and the Assembly, Mr Hammarskjéld 
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thwarted Russian designs to make the Congo 
either a communist state or else a battle-ground. 
This was his crime; this was what the Russian 
move was designed to prevent. His courageous 
refusal to resign under such fire is splendid, but it 
does not, of itself, ameliorate the situation. 


The Russian pressure has not abated; indeed it 
has increased, unaffected by the many demonstra- 
tions made in the Secretary-General’s favour even 
by those ‘neutralist’ nations whom the Russians 
most wish to woo. And along with their attack on 
the existing structure and character of the secre- 
tariat, the Russians have mounted an offensive 
designed to obtain for their own citizens more 
appointments and more important appointments 
on that secretariat. Thus, at the same time as they 
are trying to ‘re-nationalize’ this key organ of the 
UN, they are also trying to establish more of their 
own nationals within it. This would be an excel- 
lent thing if it meant that the USSR was encour- 
aging its public servants to develop an interna- 
tional loyalty. Unfortunately it means just the 
reverse; these recruits to the Secretariat would all 
be nominees of the Soviet Government and it 
would be that government which would command 
their loyalty first, last and all the time. 


The effect of all this on the morale and func- 
tioning of the Organization can easily be imagined. 
As a universal organization the UN must keep the 
USSR within its membership; at the same time 
it must resist the insidious pressures of such a 
member to destroy the international character of 
the organization. 


And let no one suppose that this problem is 
going to be eased by the admission of Peking to 
the seat at present occupied by the Formosa 
Government. If Khrushchev is difficult Chou-en- 
lai will be far more so. Time and time again the 
Chinese Communists have shown their total 
contempt for the principles of the Charter. It is 
right that this overdue change should be made, 
because it is, on balance, safer to have Red China 
inside than outside, but the immediate conse- 
quences for the uN will be thoroughly unpleasant 
and the ultimate implications could be catastrophic. 
We can only accommodate Red China in the 
Organization if we use what time we have to 
strengthen the UN to a point where not even the 
the most subtle and aggressive communist state 
can undermine it. We have precious little time. 
We must therefore launch, at once, a determined 
and imaginative resistance to the Russian threat 
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and go on from that to strengthen the un all round. 

The beginning of wisdom about the uN is to 
recognize that in no foreseeable future can the 
Organization provide the major powers with any 
system of security which will protect them from 
deliberate war-like designs by each upon the 
other. Nothing said or done on the shores of New 
York’s East River can prevent the USSR or the 
USA making war upon each other or upon any- 
one else if they really want to. But this obvious 
fact provides no reason for going to the other 
extreme and assuming that the United Nations is 
entirely impotent as an agency for dealing with 
threats to the peace. We have seen it operate in 
Korea, Suez, Lebanon and elsewhere with results 
which, diverse as they have been, have none the 
less demonstrated that it can constitute an auth- 
ority that has to be reckoned with. If it is true, as 
opinion is increasingly coming to think, that the 
major risk of East-West conflict lies not in direct 
aggression but in the spread of ‘brush fires’ which 
neither side intended to become major conflagra- 
tions, then there is a role for the United Nations, 
if only we are willing to help. 

Great harm has been done in this connection 
by indiscriminate use of the term ‘international 
police force’. It is absurd to pretend that, as the 
world stands at present, the member states of the 
United Nations will allow it to have a force able 
to coerce the army of a nation state, even a quite 
small modern state. But the function of a United 
Nations force at the present stage of development 
of the international community should not be 
coercive but interpository. It should try to be a 
buffer, not a riot squad. It is not their batons but 
their helmets and their badges that ought to help 
to keep the peace. In Suez, in Lebanon, on the 
frontiers of Israel, the United Nations force 
functions as a symbol and a reminder — a symbol 
of peace and a reminder that world opinion is 
watching the would-be combatants. Hitherto such 
United Nations forces have been thrown together 
hastily — miracles of improvisation no doubt, but, 
as the Congo has shown, paying the price for their 
inexperience in this new and peculiar military 
role. Soldiers of national armies are trained to 
fight. They are not trained to discharge the 
peculiar passive interpository function of a United 
Nations policeman. What is obviously needed is 
a force specially trained for such work which has 
developed habits of supranational loyalty and 
which is immediately available wherever need 
arises. 





The creation of such a force on a permanent 
basis was contemplated after Suez, but the 
Secretary-General in his report on the working of 
UNEF in October 1958 cast the weight of his 
opinion against it. The main argument he ad- 
vanced was that each emergency called for a 
differently composed force and that it was conse- 
quently better to meet each crisis with an ad hoc 
appeal. In fact, however, the main reason for his 
negative reaction was almost certainly to be found 
in the hostility expressed by the USSR to which 
he, as Secretary-General, could not be indifferent. 
But Britain and the United States could over-rule 
him; they are not obliged to display a similar 
concern for Russian susceptibilities. Just as they 
reacted to persistent vetoes in the Security Council 
by the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution, so they 
could go ahead with a scheme of this sort if they 
were really prepared to put their backs into it. 
Indeed in 1950, when Britain voted for the 
‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution, it accepted as part 
of the Resolution a commitment to maintain 
‘national armed forces elements so _ trained, 
organized and equipped, that they could promptly 
be made available in accordance with constitu- 
tional processes, for services as a United Nations 
unit or units’. In fact, with the present distrust by 
most UN members for anything that looks like 
using the United Nations as a weapon in the cold 
war, Britain, like other major powers, would have 
to abstain from contributing itself to such a force, 
except in money and possibly in material. The 
force would have to be trained and stationed out- 
side the territories of the great powers and it 
would have to draw disproportionately on the 
relatively few nations who are competent to 
provide the necessary expertize while not being in 
the front battle lines of the cold war. 

Ultimately and ideally such a force should be 
completely international, in organization, uniform 
and loyalties. But to establish such a force will 
take time. Fortunately it is not necessary in the 
first instance that the force should be composed 
of soldiers who exchange their own country’s 
uniform for an international badge. What is 
primarily needed is the secondment of contingents 
for a training period who, on returning to their 
own countries, would remain available at short 
notice for service in a United Nations emergency. 
It would still be possible for the Secretary-General 
to draw on some countries and to avoid others, 
having regard to the racial or national suscepti- 
bilities involved in any crisis. But he would always 


know that at a moment’s notice trained units were 
available whose loyalty and competence could be 
relied upon. At the United Nations itself, there 
would have to be some permanent staff which 
would organize the training and be ready to act 
in the emergency. This would need to consist of 
full-time, fully internationalized United Nations 
servants, but it need not be large and ought not 
to include citizens of the major powers. 


An Agreement for Disarmament? 

The United Nations cannot of itself produce a 
disarmament agreement and it is doubtful whether 
its facilities for negotiation between member states 
are much help in getting an East-West agreement. 
But there is one thing it could do. If both sides 
are really willing to accept a disarmament with 
controls, the United Nations could be adapted 
into an agency for operating some type of inter- 
national control system. We are a long way 
perhaps from a world in which United Nations 
inspectors can go into Russian factories, but there 
is no reason why United Nations control posts 
should not monitor nuclear explosions and observe, 
and even eventually control, those flights (if that 
is the word) of satellites which make such nonsense 
of the existing legal sovereignty of the upper air. 
It could also, within certain areas, e.g. Antarctica 
and perhaps now the Congo, show what can be 
done to exclude armaments from an area and 
preserve it as a demilitarized zone. By starting off 
in areas where there was not a direct great power 
clash, it could demonstrate the benefits to be 
derived from agreement and so perhaps by degrees 
extend the area of agreement. 

But it is on the development of the moral 
influence of the United Nations that I place most 
of my hopes. Time and time again the existence 
of a United Nations ‘presence’ has proved to be 
a more effective bulwark against aggression than 
the power politics cynics would have been willing 
to admit. The Secretary-General has shown great 
ingenuity in inserting the United Nations into 
situations where trouble was impending. He has 
sent a technical aid mission, for example, to visit 
a trouble spot and constitute a uN ‘presence’ there. 
Such missions have been able to keep a certain 
watch on developments and exercise a certain 
calming effect merely by virtue of being an arm, 
however pacific, of the world organization. And 
this has sometimes saved the day without taking 
actual overt action, with the attendant risks of 
Russian veto and the like. 
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But this is not enough. There is a limit to the 
moral influence which can be exerted by technical 
aid experts masquerading as all-purpose symbols 
of the United Nations Charter. What the United 
Nations badly needs is a permanent political or 
adequate diplomatic ‘presence’ in the major areas 
of the world and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of likely trouble spots. The Secretary-General 
ought to have his own sources of information 
direct from the field from trusted and experienced 
observers. He ought not to have to spend all his 
time rushing from country to country acting as 
trouble-shooter and improvizing some form of 
United Nations ‘presence’ which he can leave 
behind him. Where there is a problem of a 
troubled frontier, as in Laos, or of a zone of 
potential conflict, like the Formosa straits, what 
is needed is a field observer corps, numerous 
enough to be obvious (the more obvious the 
better) and able to serve the double purpose of 
advertising to would-be combatants the interests 
of the United Nations in their activities and of 
informing the United Nations of any suspicious 
activities that take place. Such a ‘Peace Observa- 
tion Commission’ was established in 1950 under 
the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution, but, instead of 





being made a permanent United Nations institu- 
tion, it was used only once, in Greece, and then 
was discontinued. It should now be established on 
a permanent basis, with full-time United Nations 
personnel. 

In addition to such ‘eyes’, the United Nations 
needs ears and voices. It needs, in fact, a United 
Nations diplomatic corps. This would serve a 
twofold job —to handle minor local negotiations, 
and to provide a steady flow of information to 
headquarters. At the same time it would help to 
remedy one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
present Secretariat -its appalling lack of high 
level politico-diplomatic talent upon which the 
Secretary-General can rely whenever a major 
crisis, such as the Congo, develops. A Secretariat 
designed primarily to function in the headquarters 
at New York is not adequate to take care simul- 
taneously of emergencies occurring across the 
world. Admittedly it will not be easy to recruit 
people for posts of this kind where they will be 
exposed to frustrations and inactivities to which 
an ordinary diplomatic career offers few parallels. 
Nevertheless it is a task which should have high 
priority amongst the reforms of the United 
Nations. 





Should We Veto the Troika? 


for inspection. A Soviet veto at such a stage would 
provide the basis for both an adverse world 
reaction and responsive action by other countries. 
Suppose, instead, the test-ban organization were 
set up in such a way that no release of factual data 
nor official determination that a seismic event had 
occurred could be made without the consent of a 
Soviet representative. Then it would be far 
easier for the Soviet Union to frustrate an 
inspection. 

The difference between requiring consent at 
every stage and permitting a ‘safety valve’ veto 
was demonstrated in the Security Council vote 
to increase the UN forces in the Congo. The Soviet 
Union had made clear its position that the uN 
troops should be withdrawn. If the release of 
factual reports from the Congo and a decision on 
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what to do had required Soviet consent, such 
consent would probably not have been forthcom- 
ing. But as it was, the Soviet Union was presented 
with a majority decision of the Council in support 
of a resolution calling for an increase of uN troops 
in the Congo in the light of official factual reports. 
At this stage the Soviet Union found that it chose 
not to exercise the right of veto which it had. 

A veto in an international organization is thus 
like a safety valve on a steam boiler. If the safety 
valve is set to go off too quickly it will prevent 
the machine from accomplishing much — although 
such a machine may still be better than none. If 
there is no safety valve at all the machine may 
blow up. And, as with a safety valve, a veto can 
be designed in such a way that it will not prevent 
the machine from doing its job. 





Soviet-US 


Statement on 
Disarmament 
Principles 


21 September 1961 


This is the text of a joint statement by the United 
States and the Soviet Union on agreed principles for 
Suture disarmament negotiations, presented to the 
United Nations on 20 September, 1961. 


AVING CONDUCTED AN extensive exchange of 

views on disarmament pursuant to their 
agreement announced in the General Assembly 
on March 30, 1961; 

Noting with concern that the continuing arms 
race is a heavy burden for humanity and is 
fraught with dangers for the cause of world peace; 

Reaffirming their adherence to all the provisions 
of the General Assembly Resolution 1378 (XIV) 
of November 20, 1959; 

Affirming that to facilitate the attainment of 
general and complete disarmament in a peaceful 
world it is important that all states abide by 
existing international agreements, refrain from any 
actions which might aggravate international 
tensions, and that they seek settlement of ail 
disputes by peaceful means; 

The United States and the USSR have agreed 
to recommend the following principles as the basis 
for future multilateral negotiations on disarma- 
ment and to call upon other states to co-operate 
in reaching early agreement on general and 
complete disarmament in a peaceful world in 
accordance with these principles: 

1. The goal of negotiations is to achieve agree- 
ments on a programme which will ensure that (a) 
Disarmament is general and complete and war is 
no longer an instrument for settling international 
problems, and (6) Such disarmament is accom- 
panied by the establishment of reliable procedures 
for the peaceful settlement of disputes and effective 
arrangements for the maintenance of peace in 


accordance with the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

2. The programme for general and complete 
disarmament shall ensure that states will have at 
their disposal only those non-nuclear armaments, 
forces, facilities, and establishments as are agreed 
to be necessary to maintain internal order and 
protect the personal security of citizens; and that 
states shall support and provide agreed manpower 
for a UN peace force. 

3. To this end, the programme for general and 
complete disarmament shall contain the necessary 
provisions, with respect to the military establish- 
ment of every nation, for: 

(a) Disbanding of armed forces, dismantling 
of military establishments, including bases, 
cessation of the production of armaments as well 
as their liquidation or conversion to peaceful 
uses; 

(6) Elimination of all stockpiles of nuclear, 
chemical, bacteriological, and other weapons of 
mass destruction and cessation of the produc- 
tion of such weapons; 

(c) Elimination of all means of delivery of 
weapons of mass destruction; 

(d) Abolishment of the organizations and 
institutions designed to organize the military 
effort of states, cessation of military training, 
and closing of all military training institutions; 

(e) Discontinuance of military expenditures. 
4. This disarmament programme should be 

implemented in an agreed sequence, by stages 
until it is completed, with each measure and stage 
carried out within specified time limits. Transition 
to a subsequent stage in the process of disarma- 
ment should take place upon a review of the 
implementation of measures included in the pre- 
ceding stage and upon a decision that all such 
measures have been implemented and verified and 
that any additional verification arrangements 
required for measures in the next stage are, when 
appropriate, ready to operate. 

5. All measures of general and complete dis- 
armament should be balanced so that at no stage 
of the implementation of the treaty could any state 
or group of states gain military advantage and 
that security is ensured equally for all. 

6. All disarmament measures should be imple- 
mented from beginning to end under such strict 
and effective international control as would 
provide firm assurance that all parties are hon- 
ouring their obligations. During and after the 
implementation of general and complete disarma- 
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ment, the most thorough control should be 
exercised, the nature and extent of such control 
depending on the requirements for verification of 
the disarmament measures being carried out in 
each stage. To implement control over and inspec- 
tion of disarmament, an international disarmament 
organization including all parties to the agreement 
should be created within the framework of the 
United Nations. This international disarmament 
organization and its inspectors should be assured 
unrestricted access without veto to all places as 
necessary for the purpose of effective verification. 

7. Progress in disarmament should be accom- 
panied by measures to strengthen institutions for 
maintaining peace and the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. During and 
after the implementation of the programme of 
general and complete disarmament, there should 
be taken, in accordance with the principles of the 
United States Charter, the necessary measures to 
maintain international peace and security, includ- 
ing the obligation of states to place at the disposal 
of the United Nations agreed manpower necessary 
to an international peace force to be equipped 
with agreed types of armaments. Arrangements 
for the use of this force should ensure that the 


United Nations can effectively deter or suppress 
any threat or use of arms in violation of the pur- 
poses and principles of the United Nations. 

8. States participating in the negotiations should 
seek to achieve and implement the widest possible 
agreement at the earliest possible date. Efforts 
should continue without interruption until agree- 
ment upon the total programme has been achieved, 
and efforts to ensure early agreement on and 
implementation of measures of disarmament 
should be undertaken without prejudicing progress 
on agreement on the total programme and in such 
a way that these measures would facilitate and 
form part of that programme. 

Note: Because the Soviet Union would not 
accept it, one additional clause was dropped from 
paragraph 6, but the United States made clear 
that the clause expressed a key element that must 
be maintained in any comprehensive disarmament 
negotiations or agreement. The clause omitted in 
the interest of getting ahead towards negotiations 
stated: 

‘Such verification should ensure that not only 
agreed limitations or reductions take place but 
also that retained armed forces and armaments 
do not exceed agreed levels at any stage.’ 





The Neutron Bomb 


1. FREEMAN j. DYSON 
From The Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists 
September 196! 


Mr Dyson is Professor of Mathematics at the Princeton 
Institute for Advanced Study and serves as a 

consultant at the Los Alamos and Livermore Weapon 
Laboratories. In this article he compares the military 
unimportance and symbolic significance of the neutron 
bomb with those of the hydrogen bomb, and suggests a 
course of action for the United States. 


(By permission of The Bulletin of The Atomic 
Scientists) 


T HAS BEEN suggested there is an important 
difference between the public discussions now 
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surrounding the ‘neutron bomb’ and the arguments 
which raged in 1950 around the development of 
the hydrogen bomb. In 1950 opinions differed 
sharply concerning the feasibility and the desira- 
bility of building a hydrogen bomb, but the fact 
that the bomb represented a problem of extreme 
importance was obvious to everybody. The situa- 
tion now is much more confused. There is nothing 
physically self-evident about the importance of a 
‘neutron bomb’, and there are many scientists who 
believe that this bomb, even if it were tested and 
stockpiled, would not produce any decisive effect 
upon world affairs. 

I am unfortunately not permitted by security 
regulations to state my views upon these questions 
with any precision. I therefore confine myself to 
general statements, involving mainly political 
rather than technical judgments. 








The first question to be examined is whether the 
hydrogen bomb in fact possessed the importance 
which was universally conceded to it. The answer 
to this question is not quite so obvious as it seems. 
The man in the street believes that the hydrogen 
bomb is important simply because it is ‘a thousand 
times as powerful as the Hiroshima bomb’. If this 
were all there was to it, the hydrogen bomb would 
not be so very important after all. To make a 20- 
megaton explosion from pure fission requires the 
fissioning of only a ton of uranium 235. If we had 
not invented the hydrogen bomb, and if we had 
thought 20-megaton bombs to be militarily essen- 
tial, we could undoubtedly have built fission bombs 
of this order of magnitude. The weight and cost of 
such monster fission bombs would not have been 
prohibitive. 

Why then are hydrogen bombs important? I 
believe their importance arises from two considera- 
tions, one technical and one political. Their tech- 
nical importance lies in the general and many- 
sided growth of nuclear weapons technology which 
occurred in the decade 1950-1960. In this respect 
the hydrogen bomb is not a disease but only a 
symptom. The disease of which the hydrogen bomb 
is a symptom is the continuous and apparently 
irresistible march of technology which makes all 
kinds of weapons progressively more simple, more 
versatile and more lethal. 

The political importance of hydrogen bombs is 
likewise mainly symbolic, but none the less real. 
Hydrogen bombs are the symbol in everyone’s 
mind for overwhelming, indiscriminate destruc- 
tion. If a committee of scientists should say 
‘hydrogen bombs are not really important, because 
we can destroy our enemies just as well with fission 
bombs’, the public would not believe them. The 
committee might be scientifically and technically 
right, but the public would be politically right. 
The hydrogen bomb is important for one decisive 
political reason; because everybody knows it is 
important. 


Nature and Dilemma of Neutron Bomb 

Now let us consider the ‘neutron bomb’. I do 
not speak here of any actual or proposed weapon, 
but only of general principles, well known to 
every nuclear physicist. If heavy hydrogen could 
react with itself according to the formula 
D+D—He3+n, the energy of each neutron 
would be about 3 million volts. The reaction of 
one gram of hydrogen would yield 7x 10!7 ergs 
of energy in the form of fast neutrons. Converting 


this from physical to biological units, it means 
that one gram of hydrogen could in principle give 
five times the lethal dose of radiation to anybody 
within one kilometre radius, if neutrons were not 
absorbed in the atmosphere. Atmospheric absorp- 
tion and scattering will change the numbers but 
not the orders of magnitude. 

If weapons based upon these principles could 
be produced on a massive scale and introduced 
into infantry units as ‘standard ammunition’, I am 
convinced that the effects would be as important 
as the effects of the hydrogen bomb. The situation 
would be in many respects similar to the situation 
arising from the development of the hydrogen 
bomb. Again a committee of scientists could report 
with perfect correctness, “We do not need neutron 
bombs. Anything these bombs can do can be done 
just as well with old-fashioned bombs.’ And again 
the public would rightly disregard the committee’s 
advice. The importance of neutron bombs would 
lie, like that of hydrogen bombs, in their being 
technically a symptom and politically a symbol. 
Technically, neutron bombs would be a symptom 
of a further general advance of nuclear technology 
which would be pushing ahead in many different 
directions. Politically, these bombs would be the 
symbol of military power in the eyes of the world, 
the latest, most modern, most refined, most chill- 
ingly murderous of mankind’s instruments. 

I come lastly to the problem, what policy the 
US ought to adopt in relation to neutron bombs. 
In particular, this includes the question of whether 
and when to resume nuclear testing. 

Let me begin my discussion of this problem with 
two clear statements of a negative character. First, 
I do not believe that neutron bombs are militarily 
advantageous to the US, nor that they will 
alleviate any of our military problems. On the 
contrary, neutron bombs, like hydrogen bombs, 
will in the long run only complicate our lives, 
increase our insecurity, and possibly facilitate our 
extermination. Second, I do not support any of 
the arguments which have recently appeared in 
the newspapers claiming that the neutron bomb 
makes it necessary to resume testing immediately. 
As I see it, the neutron bomb presents a serious 
danger only in the long run, and we can well 
afford to spend a year or two in careful considera- 
tion before deciding to do anything drastic about it. 

Having made these two disclaimers, I must 
nevertheless report that in my judgment the 
neutron bomb does present us with a very un- 
pleasant and difficult dilemma. The incentive to 
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develop such bombs must be as strong in the 
USSR and in the People’s Republic of China as 
it is here. A development of this kind in the 
USSR or in the People’s Republic of China 
could be easily hidden, but in the US must be- 
come publicly known. Our choice is, therefore, a 
dismal one. Either we incur the political disad- 
vantages of resuming weapon tests and starting a 
new phase of the arms race, or we deliberately 
accept a possibility that the USSR or the People’s 
Republic of China will stockpile neutron bombs 
several years before we do. The dilemma is not in 
my opinion urgent, but it exists and it will grow 
only more corrosive if we do not face it realistically. 

Let me end by saying briefly and dogmatically 
what I think ought to be done. When Bethe went 
to work on the hydrogen bomb, he advocated 
that we publicly declare and adopt as our per- 
manent policy that our hydrogen bombs should 
never be used except in response to the use of 
hydrogen bombs by others. I would take the same 
stand on the development of neutron bombs. I 
would announce to the world that we shall from 
time to time test new types of nuclear weapons; 
that we shall do this not in the illusion of winning 
military superiority for ourselves but only in the 
hope of denying military superiority to others; and 
that we shall under no circumstances be the first 
to use these weapons in anger. 

In the long run I do not see any way to halt the 
merciless advance of nuclear technology, except 
by complete openness in nuclear research. The 
objective of openness is of such overriding impor- 
tance, that it is worth almost any risk to reach it. 
For this reason, when Khrushchev offered us 
complete openness in exchange for complete dis- 
armament, we ought to have jumped at the offer. 
Despite all the uncertainties inherent in disarma- 


ment, and despite all the frustrations of negotiating 
a detailed agreement, this is the kind of a bargain 
that would in the long run make sense. 

(Copyright 1961 by the Educational Foundation for 
Nuclear Science, Inc., Chicago.) 


ll. NIGEL CALDER 
From The New Scientist 
20 July 1961 


Mr Calder, who is the Science Correspondent of 

The New Scientist, has here collected freely available 
information which suggests that the neutron bomb 
would be very difficult to make and employ. 

(By permission of the New Scientist) 


HE NEUTRON Is a type of particle occurring in 

the nuclei of all atoms except ordinary 
hydrogen: it has approximately the same mass 
(1.67 x 10-24 gram) as the hydrogen nucleus, or 
proton. Unlike protons, neutrons are electrically 
neutral; they can, as a result, penetrate consider- 
able distances through air or solid matter. If a 
man is struck by a sufficient number of neutrons 
he will die. 

Assuming that the term ‘neutron bomb’ can 
correctly be interpreted to mean that the release 
of neutrons in large numbers is a principal feature 
of the weapon, it is appropriate to begin by con- 
sidering the principal means known to science for 
producing neutrons. 

1. Nuclear fission—The nuclei of certain heavy 
atoms may split roughly in two when struck by a 
neutron, and will release more neutrons in the 
process. This profit of neutrons is the basis of the 
nuclear chain reaction used in A-bombs and 
nuclear reactors. Uranium-235 nuclei release, on 


Taste 1—Power or A-BomsB TO PRODUCE LETHAL Doszs or NEUTRONS AND GAMMA-RAYS AT VARIOUS DISTANCES 




















Power of bomb needed for: 
Distance 
Neutrons Gammas Neutrons Gammas 
300 rem 300 rem 1,000 rem 1,000 rem 
+ mile no 1 kiloton 2 kiloton 3 kiloton 6 kiloton 
1 mile ine 150 kiloton 70 kiloton 500 kiloton 200 kiloton 
2 miles Poe 500 megaton 4 megaton 2,000 megaton 9 megaton 














300 rem—aAll exposed human beings sick within 24 hours, 20 per cent fatally. 
1,000 rern—All exposed sick within two hours, all will die. 
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average, 2.43 neutrons per fission; plutonium-239 
nuclei, 2.89. 

A ‘nominal’ 20-kiloton A-bomb releases more 
than 1024 neutrons. Their individual energies 
range up to about 20 million electron volts (MeV), 
but the most populous energy region is around 
0.7 MeV. 

It can be assumed that the ‘neutron bomb’ is 
not an ordinary A-bomb. It may, however, be 
more akin to a nuclear reactor, which produces 
neutrons without an explosion because the chain 
reaction is restrained. If one thinks of a nuclear 
reactor without the reflectors and shields which 
normally surround it to prevent neutrons and 
gamma-rays from escaping, it is a source of deadly 
radiations. The éotal production of neutrons 
depends upon the amount of fissionable material 
in the reactor and the efficiency of the design 
(‘burn-up’). The rate at which it releases neutrons 
is related to the rate at which it produces heat. 
Such a reactor with a heat rating of one megawatt 
would release neutrons at a rate of the order of 
1016-1017 per second. If the reactor becomes over- 
heated it will disintegrate, and so the rate of 
neutron production will be limited by the cooling 
arrangements. 

One can, however, imagine a weapon which is 
allowed tovexplode mildly — a partially controlled 
chain reaction — but that is unlikely to be efficient, 
in so far as much of the fissionable material would 
probably be dispersed before it could be used to 
produce neutrons. The number of neutrons is still 
tied to the heat production and hence to the 
violence of the explosion. Moreover, radioactive 
products of fission would also be released, and 
would turn the weapon into a ‘dirty’ one, in the 
technical sense of causing residual contamination 
by fission products of the neighbourhood and the 
atmosphere. 

A pulsating system is another possibility. There 
is a type of research reactor which safely achieves 
very high rates of production of neutrons for brief 
spells by a design which provides for automatic 
‘shut-down’. Nevertheless, for military purposes 
the total dose is more important than the rate of 
dose, and the average rate of production of 
neutrons in such a reactor is still limited by the 
cooling arrangement. 

So if one means to use a fission chain reaction 
to produce neutrons rapidly, while avoiding an 
explosion, however mild, one must focus attention 
on the means of cooling the reactor. Even if the 
designer allowed an hour (a long time for military 


circumstances) for the reactor to produce the same 
number of neutrons as a normal A-bomb (a con- 
venient standard) he would have to remove heat 
at a rate of several thousands of megawatts. For 
comparison, the big heat exchangers at the Brad- 
well nuclear power station have to cope with only 
a thousand megawatts of heat. It is indeed difficult 
to imagine a transportable reactor with the 
necessary cooling arrangement. 

2. Nuclear fusion Certain fusion reactions be- 
tween light nuclei, including those used in the 
H-bomb, also produce neutrons. However, very 
high temperatures are needed to initiate fusion 
and these are attainable at present only in fission 
explosions. At a time when leading physicists of 
several nations are wrestling with the very difficult 
problems of achieving controlled thermo-nuclear fusion 
for peaceful purposes the possibility that weapons 
designers know how to do it to make a neutron 
bomb can be ruled out. 

One suggestion has been the use of shock waves 
to heat a gas containing light nuclei, without 
seeking the stable conditions needed for controlled 
fusion. Such an arrangement could produce 
neutrons, but once again the heat production 
would be relatively very large. 

3. Radioactive sources——A standard method of 
producing neutrons is by means of a radioactive 
material acting upon other suitable nuclei. One 
of the best known is the radium-beryllium source in 
which alpha particles (helium nuclei) from radium 
react with beryllium and release neutrons. A mix- 
ture of radium bromide and beryllium produces 
17 million neutrons per curie of radium per second. 
It also generates heat and gamma-rays. To produce 
in an hour the same number of neutrons as an 
atomic bomb would require some tens of millions 
of tons of radium. Radium has a half life of 1,600 
years. Other alpha emitters have much shorter 
half lives and there are other possible target 
materials than beryllium. Because there is no 
minimum (critical) size for such a neutron source 
as there is for a nuclear reactor a number of small 
sources could be distributed over a target area. 

There are some neutron-emitters, artificial radio- 
active nuclei which release neutrons spontaneously. 
Some such nuclei are produced by fission and their 
emissions are called ‘delayed neutrons’; they are 
already included with the ‘prompt neutrons’ 
liberated directly by fission in computing the 
number of neutrons per fission. The neutron- 
emitters all have very short ‘half-lives’, less than one 
minute; that means it is not possible to stockpile 
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them for use in a neutron bomb. 

4. Other nuclear reactions.—It is also possible to 
create intense beams of neutrons in electrical par- 
ticle accelerators such as Van de Graaff machines 
and cyclotrons. For example, 10 MeV deuterons 
shot at a beryllium target will yield about 3,000 
million neutrons per second per watt of deuteron 
power. Here again, the heat released in the 
making of numbers of neutrons comparable to an 
A-bomb would be enormous. The same is true 
of the use of accelerated beams of particles to 
promote fission in small targets of fissile material. 

5. Gamma-rays—Gamma-rays striking nuclei can 
produce neutrons, called photoneutrons by analogy 
with the photoelectric effect. However, there 
would not seem to be much point in converting 
gammas to neutrons for military purposes because 
the gammas themselves can kill and have in fact 
greater penetrating range. 

The nuclear reactions discussed above are 
accompanied by the emission of gammas. In an 
A-bomb the biological effect of the gammas it 
releases usually ‘swamps’ any biological effect of 
the neutrons, in the sense that anyone near enough 
to be killed by neutrons will in any case be ‘over- 
killed’ by gammas. 

That suggests the following conclusion: that 
‘neutron bomb’ may be something of a misnomer 
and that what is really meant is a ‘gamma bomb’ 
in which the gammas are generated in one of the 
neutron-making processes. Consequently, in con- 
sidering the radius of action and biological effects 
of the ‘neutron bomb’, gammas should be taken 
into account. 


Radius of Action and Biological Effects 

The intensity of a neutron barrage diminishes 
with distance from the source, because of the 
effects of their spreading and of the stopping power 
of air and other material. In the case of an A-bomb 
or a nuclear reactor the neutrons emerge in all 
directions, so that many of them are lost into the 
upper air or the ground. It is possible, however, 
to use a block of material such as graphite to 
reflect neutrons roughly in the direction one wants 
them to go. If a ‘neutron gun’ were envisaged, 
manned by an aircrew or by troops on the ground, 
they would need a substantial shield on their side 
of the device. 

Whatever may be done in the way of directing 
the neutrons they will still fan out and their 
intensity would for that reason alone be quartered 
with a doubling of the distance from the source 
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(inverse square law). But collisions with the air 
molecules cause the neutrons to lose energy and 
nitrogen atoms tend to absorb them. A convenient 
way of indicating the combined effects of fanning 
out and absorption is to tabulate the size of explo- 
sive bomb needed to produce a given (lethal) dose 
at different ranges in air. See Table 1. 

Analogous considerations apply to gamma rays 
(except that gammas cannot be reflected) and 
corresponding data are also given in the table. 

The table shows two things: that quite dispro- 
portionate increases in the production of radiation 
are needed to increase the range for the specified 
doses from one mile to two; and that, of the fission 
radiations, the gammas are more important than 
the neutrons at the greater distances. 

Biological effects —It is not practicable here to 
pursue questions of the relative biological effective- 
ness of neutrons and gamma-rays of different 
energies, although these would obviously be taken 
into account in the design of an actual weapon. 
One point worth mentioning, however, is that 
neutrons are particularly effective in causing 
cataracts in the eye, at doses less than those 
required to kill. 

Otherwise the biological effects follow the 
pattern of radiation sickness: loss of hair, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, fever, bleeding and so on, leading to 
death if the doses are great enough. Among the 
survivors there will be genetic effects. 

Induced radioactivity—The neutrons can make 
normally stable atoms radioactive. The most 
important reactions are the creation of radioactive 
carbon (half-life 5,700 years) from the nitrogen of 
the air and of organic material, and of radioactive 
forms of sodium, manganese and silicon (half-lives 
of some hours). The radioactive sodium and man- 
ganese are strong gamma-ray emitters. Thus to 
describe any neutron bomb as ‘clean’ would be 
only by comparison with the bombs which distri- 
bute fission products. 

Protection.—Solid objects between a man and 
the source of neutrons and gamma-rays will afford 
him some protection, as indicated in Table 2. 


Military Considerations 


If the common supposition is correct that the 
principal idea of the neutron bomb is destruction 
of life without gross physical destruction or radio- 
active contamination, the following possible appli- 
cations can be considered. 

1. The killing or disabling of civilian populations 
without destroying cities and industries. 





aA, 
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. The killing or disabling of enemy troops without 


gross contamination of ground over which one’s 
own troops intend to move. 


. The defence of a front-line or frontier against 


attack by troops (analogous to a minefield). 


. The killing or disabling of aircrews. 
5. 


The killing or disabling of ship’s crews. 

The following difficulties arise: 

A powerful non-explosive single source of 
neutrons is, with its cooling arrangement, likely 
to be a cumbersome affair, with a radius of 
action only of the order of a mile. It is difficult 
to imagine it airborne, or being swept over a 
large area. 


. Distributed smaller non-explosive sources of 


neutrons would be wasteful of fissile material if 
they were based on a fission chain reaction and 
cumbersome if they depended on some form of 
electrical accelerator. If, on the other hand, 
radioactive sources were employed, they would 
either use long-lived radioactive material, in 
which case they would essentially contaminate 
the area for a long period, or short-lived 
material, in which case the weapons would have 
little ‘shelf life’. 


. A further difficulty is that a non-explosive 


source must release its neutrons and gammas 
rather slowly. Means are available for detecting 
neutrons and the direction from which they are 
coming; so civilians or troops could take cover 
and attempts could be made to destroy or bury 
the neutron source, for example with high 
explosive. 


. Neutrons and gammas are expensive to make 


and the provision of extended lines of defence 
based on neutron devices would be extremely 
costly, Against aircrew, it is impossible to 
believe that explosive missiles are not much 
more effective. 


5. The use against ship’s crews appears to be more 
practicable, especially as sea water provides an 
efficient means of cooling the device. However, 
it appears to be a rather specialized application 
of little importance in a nuclear war. 

6. The general idea for an anti-personnel neutron 
bomb appears to be a doubtful one, strategi- 
cally, based as it is on the assumption that it 
is possible to win a nuclear war and meaningful 
to send in occupation forces. 

On the basis of these notes, the clear conclusion 
can be drawn that a non-explosive, ‘clean’ neutron 
bomb would be a very clumsy weapon of short 
range, if it were based on any of the well-known 
physical principles here discussed. It is possible 
that detailed mathematical analysis would show 
a way round the crucial problem of heat and con- 
sequent explosion. Again, the weapon may of 
course use some quite different physical principle: 
but the experience of history is that a major dis- 
covery such as a means of generating neutrons 
without the production of heat is unlikely to be 
known only to the weapon makers. 


Taste 2 





Shields against A-bomb gamma radiation and neutrons 
Material thickness required to reduce radiation 


dose from a ae half 
Steel... 1} in 
Concrete 6 in. 
Earth ... a8 in. 
Wood 


Structures providing ~M shielding 
against gamma-rays would generally provide 
good protection against neutrons. However, 
shielding against neutrons is a more complicated 
business and an ideal shield would contain heavy 
atoms to check the fastest neutrons, light atoms to 
slow them to very low energies, and neutron 
absorbing material such as boron to eliminate 
them. 
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Disarmament 
or ‘Balance 
of Terror’ 


YURI SHEYNIN 
From International Affairs Moscow 
August 1961 


This article presents the Soviet view that arms 
control measures are devised as impediments to 
disarmament, and are in themselves an illusory and 
impossible alternative. It is the most considered attack 
on American views on this subject that has appeared 
in the Soviet press. The author works for the 
Institute of World Economy and International 
Relations, Moscow. 


HE RULING CIRCLES of the Imperialist powers 

cannot now make up their minds to come out 
openly against the idea of disarmament. In con- 
nection with this the ideologists of Imperialism are 
trying to find an argument intended to, firstly, 
hamper disarmament and, secondly, to ‘persuade’ 
the world of their passionate desire to disarm. 
But, as is well known, it is impossible to reconcile 
the irreconcilable and it is, therefore, no wonder 
that Western propaganda is having to outdo itself. 
The use in new historical conditions of old con- 
cepts borrowed from the past has become its 
favourite trick. 

This kind of manipulation has always been a 
very risky affair. As Marx said, ‘the traditions of 
all dead generations hang over the minds of the 
living like a nightmare’. But never yet in history 
has the use of out-of-date methods for deciding 
overripe problems been pregnant with so great a 
threat for humanity. But now when the nuclear 
weapons accumulated in store are capable of 
turning tens and hundreds of millions of human 
lives into dust in a few minutes, the matter stands 
precisely thus. 

In the struggle for the public mind the oppo- 
nents of disarmament try to utilize in their own 
interests the fact that the public’s consciousness 
lags behind events. In questions of war and peace 
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this lag takes on a completely concrete form. On 
the one hand the accumulation of weapons of a 
catastrophic character objectively increases acutely 
the danger hanging over mankind. On the other 
hand, the catastrophic character of modern 
weapons for waging war creates a subjective feeling 
of its ‘inconceivability’. As a result the danger of 
a general nuclear war, which is very serious, is 
perceived by a section of public opinion in the 
West less and less realistically. 

Thus a ground is created for spreading the 
concept of control over armaments and for the 
‘balance of terror’ (which elevates into an absolute 
the mistaken subjective acceptance of a dangerous 
status quo), concepts which the ideologists of 
Imperialism are trying to oppose to the idea of 
general and complete disarmament. 

Authorship of the theory of the ‘balance of 
terror’ is usually ascribed to Winston Churchill, 
who stated shortly after the end of the Second 
World War that in the final analysis the possession 
of atomic weapons by both sides would serve as 
a ‘reliable restraining factor’ against the unleash- 
ing of a third world war. Thus the concept of the 
‘balance of power’, almost the oldest idea of 
British diplomacy, the most traditionalist in the 
world, was mechanically transferred into the con- 
ditions of the ‘Atomic Age’. However the theory 
of the ‘balance of terror’ has found in the leading 
country of modern Imperialism-the USA-a 
second, real ‘Motherland’. Since approximately 
the middle of the ’50s this concept has received 
rights of citizenship as an official American 
position. 

In 1955, says the American journalist William 
Frye (Daedalus, Fall 1960, page 732) the USA 
openly and publicly stated that ‘it no longer (?!) 
favoured the elimination of atomic weapons; that 
it wanted to focus on ways to make the balance 
of power more stable, with fewer temptations to 
rational war and much greater protection against 
disastrous accident’. This was a modification of 
the concept of ‘balance of terror’ developed into a 
theory of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’. 

The bringing forward into prominence of this 
theory was closely connected with radical shifts in 
the relationship of forces between the USA and 
the USSR, especially the downfall of the pre- 
vious American superiority in the field of nuclear 
weapons and especially in the field of means of 
delivering them. In re-examining their strategic 
views the ruling circles of the USA had to give up 
their gamble on the doctrine of ‘massive retaliation’, 





which proceeded from the thesis on ‘superior 
nuclear strike power’ for the USA. The notice- 
able lag behind the Soviet Union in the field of 
most modern means of delivering nuclear weapons 
— missiles — aroused the American leadership to 
emphasize the so-called ‘nuclear deterrence’ or 
‘nuclear restraint’, that is to give a more modest 
place to their nuclear forces in strategic planning. 


Search for a Stable Balance 

The theory of ‘stable means of deterrence’ was 
given an especially important role in the frame- 
work of this strategic re-orientation. It was to 
make a virtue out of a necessity, presenting a 
modification of US military policy almost as a 
beginning of practical achievement of disarma- 
ment. At the same time it was proposed to use it 
as a ‘weighty’ argument in favour of continuing 
and reinforcing the race in nuclear missile 
armaments. 

The concept of mutual deterrence ‘ . . . funda- 
mentally . . . stands upon the premise that it is 
now possible or soon will be possible to create 
offensive weapons systems sufficiently invulner- 
able to enemy attack to prevent their destruction —’ 
wrote Professor Jerome Wiesner, now Assistant to 
President Kennedy for questions of science and 
technology — a year ago ‘ . . . in this situation an 
attack is deterred by the certain knowledge that 
it will be followed by a devastating reply . . . if 
both sides in a military contest develop secure 
weapons much of the incentive for an unlimited 
arms race disappears, even without controls.’ 

The devotees of ‘stable deterrence’ give it to be 
understood that the ‘balance of terror’ which now 
exists in the world does not suit them. But it does 
not suit them, not because it is a balance of terror, 
but because the balance is, in their view, a bad one. 
They insist on retaining the ‘terror’, that is the 
threat of general nuclear war, as a ‘factor insuring 
peace’, and propose only to make the ‘balance’ 
more stable. How? Primarily by developing 
‘invulnerable’ mobile and hidden missile systems 
of the Polaris and Minuteman types, in other words 
by continuing a forced arms race, above all in 
that field— means of delivery of nuclear war- 
heads—in which the United States continues to 
lag seriously behind the Soviet Union. 

This, according to the affirmation of the theorist 
of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ Doctor Kybal, will 
make agreements on control and inspection more 
possible and more desirable, since the effective 
realization of such agreements will confirm the 


invulnerability of both sides and thus reduce the 
possibility of war beginning as a result of an 
incorrect estimate of the enemy’s vulnerability. 
So, as a first stage of the struggle against general 
nuclear missile war the partisans of ‘stable nuclear 
deterrence’ propose, in essence, to continue the 
arms race. But then for the future they promise 
‘peace and goodwill’—through general terror. 
But can such a world be to any degree stable? 
Let us see how the ideologists of ‘stable nuclear 
deterrence’ answer this question. 

Professor Wiesner has in his time put forward 
a number of convincing arguments in favour of 
radical measures in the disarmament field. 
‘Clearly’, he wrote, ‘many partial measures will 
improve the national security in the short run, 
but in the long run only a cessation of the arms 
race — or, hopefully, the elimination of all major 
weapons in the framework of an international 
security system capable of preventing the reap- 
pearance of large scale national military forces 
anywhere, can guarantee military security. Total 
disarmament with a genuine international security 
system should be the goal towards which we strive 
(Daedalus, Fall 1960, pages 918, 922, 923). But in 
the same article, a few pages further on, we read 
the following lines: ‘In an initial phase of dis- 
armament .. . it may be easier to reconcile the 
fears of the Soviets . . . and the West . . . by 
starting with a stable deterrent system than by 
attempting to implement one of the total disarma- 
ment plans’ (ibid, page 927). 

Here Wiesner clearly does not make both ends 
meet. Even Clausewitz wrote that although it is 
easier to make a small jump than a big one, 
nevertheless, if we wish to jump over a broad 
ditch we do not begin by making a small leap 
and sinking to the bottom of it . . . and it is not 
so simple to get out of the ditch into which the 
devotees of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ are drag- 
ging disarmament. It is scarcely necessary to 
prove that ‘partial measures for strengthening 
national security’ such as accumulating concealed 
nuclear strike forces, will harm international 
security and will help not to ‘alleviate the fears 
of the Soviets and the West’ but, on the contrary, 
will help these fears to grow. It is clear that this 
kind of further intensification of the atmosphere 
of mutual distrust and suspicion would reduce to 
nothing the possibility of universal and complete 
disarmament, the only possible big leap for freeing 
the world from fear. 

The disagreements between the devotees of 
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‘peace through mutual terror’ testify to the incon- 
sistency of the concepts. What must be the 
proportions and character of the nuclear ‘deter- 
rent forces’? Some propose confining them to 
three thermo-nuclear bombs, buried near the 
three largest Soviet towns and exploded by remote 
control from the U SA in case of violation by the 
Soviet side of the conditions of nuclear equilibrium 
(similar possibilities are offered to the Soviet 
Union for retaliation against the largest American 
towns). Others consider it necessary to keep as a 
‘deterrent force’ a number of nuclear warheads 
and missiles fitted with them one hundred times 
larger than this. And some proposals envisage the 
retention of ‘minimum deterrent forces’ on the 
scale of a thousand or more strategic weapons. 
The practice of American military planning, as 
the President’s budget message testifies, far exceeds 
even these maximal ideas about ‘minimum deter- 
rent forces’; it lays special emphasis on mass 
production of Polaris and Minuteman missiles and 
‘Air-to-Surface’ missiles for the B52 heavy bombers, 
accompanied by simultaneous development of 
conventional armed forces for waging ‘limited 
wars’. 
The devotees of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ do 
not give a comprehensive answer to yet another 
basic question —the length of time for which a 
‘balance of terror’ would be retained in a world 
constructed according to the scheme they propose. 
It is evident that this kind of indefiniteness suits 
most of all those who count on continuing the 
race in nuclear missile weapons endlessly, under 
the cover of this theory. 


Probability of War 

There is yet another extremely important point. 
Provided the nuclear warheads and means of 
delivering them as a ‘deterrent force’ are retained 
long enough, then there is another evil uncer- 
tainty, which, as even the partisans of ‘stable 
nuclear deterrence’ acknowledge, leads not to 
reduction but to an increase in the danger of 
nuclear missile war. The outstanding Soviet 
scientists and Nobel Prize laureates, Academicians 
N. N. Semenov and I. E. Tamm, have shown 
convincingly in their articles in the ‘Disarmament 
Forum’ in the periodical International Affairs (Nos. 
3 and 4 of 1961) that in conditions of a prolonged 
nuclear missile arms race the mathematical 
probability of nuclear war increases in functional 
dependence on the time over which an increasingly 
unstable situation is maintained. In a word, the 
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notorious ‘stable deterring factors’ show themselves 
on examination to be unstable and undeterring. 

If the theory of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ were 
made reality it would lead not to a cessation of 
the present race in the field of production of mass 
destruction weapons, but to its being given an 
especially dangerous form. Limiting the quantity 
of retained weapons would only raise the demand 
on their quality, power, and effectiveness. The 
application of the achievements of modern science 
to military matters, which has already gone a long 
way without this, would receive a new and even 
more dangerous impulse. It is none other than 
Wiesner who states the ‘unpleasant fact that 
almost any invention the weapons engineers can 
conceive of can now be built, and the logic of the 
arms race seems to require that any possible 
weapon be built, no matter how horrible’ (Daedalus, 
Fall, 1960, pages 678-679). 

The fact that under ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ 
the military-technological race, and consequently 
the arms race as a whole, not only does not stop 
but significantly speeds up, flows from the very 
concept of ‘deterrent factors’. Using this very 
terminology, replacing of the present and now 
unstable ‘balance of terror’ under a system of 
‘negative deterrence’ by a more stable situation 
under a system of ‘positive deterrence’ demands 
above all an increase in the invulnerability of 
nuclear strike forces through considerable improve- 
ment of existing weapons systems. But at the same 
time fulfilling this requirement in the circum- 
stances of a continuing military-technological 
competition between two world systems will 
systematically and unavoidably lead to permanent 
destruction of the nuclear ‘balance’ and in this 
way deprive it of all meaning. 

As is clear from the report ‘Developments in 
Military Technology and their Impact on US 
Strategy and Foreign Policy’ prepared at the end 
of 1959 by the Bureau of Operational Research 
at the Johns Hopkins University for the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee, ‘stable nuclear deter- 
rence’ does not exclude but presupposes the 
retention of a modified ‘balance of terror’ by 
means of its permanent destruction! The decisive 
factor in this destruction is the very military tech- 
nological development which the authors of the 
report (headed by Paul Nitze, a former adviser to 
Dean Acheson and one of the chief experts in the 
present Kennedy Administration) declared to be 
not controllable. But if this is the case what is left 
of the stability of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’? 
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The authors of the report, who are conscious of 
the weakness of their positions, propose seeking a 
solution in an agreement concerning the ‘open 
character of scientific and technological research’. 
The report points out that ‘such an obligation 
cannot be made compulsory as regards details. 
However, violation of it, to be effective, would 
have to be large enough in scale to permit of its 
being observed.’ This conclusion, with which one 
cannot disagree, strikes at the conception which 
it is called upon to defend. Surely if an effective 
form of control over military technological devel- 
opment is possible, then why not realize this 
possibility in a really stable world without 
weapons ?! 


Impossibility of Deterrence 

But if ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ is not and 
cannot be stable then, generally speaking, neither 
is it deterrence. ‘At the present and forseeable 
level of military technological development’, states 
the report ‘Developments in Military Technology 
and their Impact on US Strategy and Foreign 
Policy’, ‘the only “invulnerable” weapons system 
is a system unknown to the enemy, and such a 
system cannot have a deterrent effect’. One could 
hardly put it more clearly. 

The inexorable logic of objective military tech- 
nological development deprives of any real content 
the speculative constructions of Kybal about stable 
‘positive deterrence’ which allegedly will lead to 
replacement of the arms race by gradual mutual 
disarmament, even under minimal control. It is 
perfectly obvious that in the absence of an agree- 
ment on disarmament the development of powerful 
military weapons by one side will call for the 
development by the other side of weapons of even 
greater power. In other words, we again come to 
the point that in a world which is not disarmed 
the notorious ‘positive deterrence’ is pregnant with 
a tendency to turn into a ‘negative deterrence’ 
with its attendant instability, and this latter to 
turn into the most unstable and dangerous form 
of the struggle for ‘nuclear superiority’. 

The other side of the theorizing of the devotees 
of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ is even more dan- 
gerous. The attempts to provide a mathematical 
foundation for this far-fetched concept, on which 
Kybal is especially insistent, may lead to the 
growth of the danger of a so-called ‘cybernetics 
war’, to which the ‘father of cybernetics’, the out- 
standing American mathematician N. Wiener 
pointed not long ago. As Dr Wiener rightly warns, 


this danger is founded in the growing automation 
of military affairs. In military circles in the USA 
at present there is talk already, not only of how 
to use electronic computors for waging military 
operations, but also of the necessity for abandoning 
the very decision to begin the war to the compe- 
tence of an ‘electronic brain’, on the grounds that 
the human brain will be unable to cope with the 
simultaneous processing of all the information 
necessary for such a decision. 

Let us imagine that at some stage in a race of 
ever more destructive, quick acting and automated 
weapons, an acute international crisis has arisen. 
Solution to the question of whether the nuclear 
strike forces should or should not be committed to 
action may be handed over in the USA to an 
electronic computing installation, whose pro- 
gramme has been set up on the basis of a mathe- 
matically expressed theory of ‘stable nuclear 
deterrence’. After the received decision has been 
incarnated in a chaos of fire and radioactive dust, 
will it not then be too late to try and guess whether 
it was the ‘positive’ or ‘negative’ deterrence switch 
which failed to work?! 

Even at the present stage of military techno- 
logical development mankind has more than once 
been at a hairsbreadth from nuclear war because 
American radar installations gave a false signal 
of aerial or missile attack. 

Even a perfect electronic brain — the ‘Mercury’ 
made by the Ferranti firm (in England) — occa- 
sionally makes mistakes, wrote the French weekly 
France Observateur in this connection. In answer to 
any complaints the Ferranti firm proposed a 
system called ‘double-or-quits’. If the machine 
gives a wrong answer because the problem given 
to it has been wrongly formulated, the scientist 
pays double for the use of the machine; if the 
constructor is at fault he pays nothing. 

In general it can be said, continued the weekly, 
that we play ‘double or quits’ with the fate of the 
whole world every day, and although the Ferranti 
electronic machines are more perfect than our 
radar installations they are not asked to distin- 
guish the disc of the moon from the shadow of a 
rocket. ... 

A basic defect of the mathematical ‘theory of 
deterrence’ is the initial proposition that our 
narrow world consists of two powers which possess 
nuclear weapons. Judgments based on this pro- 
position, relating to a system of two powers, are 
inapplicable to a system of numerous powers 
interacting in a real world. 
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It is obvious that the diffusion of nuclear 
weapons, which is greatly aided by the successes 
of atomic science and technology, makes the con- 
cept of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ especially 
groundless. In the brochure of the National Plan- 
ning Association of America ‘1970 without Arms 
Control; the Effect of Modern Military Tech- 
nology’ it is stated: ‘the diffusion of nuclear 
weapons will introduce into the international 
political equation factors which cannot be calcu- 
lated . . . the possibility of accidental or wilful use 
of atomic weapons will increase. An irresponsible 
escapade of one small country may serve as a 
catalyst of nuclear conflict between great powers 
or will cause non-nuclear military operations to 
escalate into nuclear.’ 


In evaluating the concept of ‘stable nuclear 
deterrence’ it must be taken into account that it, 
to a certain extent, is an expression of a bitter 
interdepartmental conflict between the Army and 
Navy Departments of the USA on the one side 
and the Department of the Air Force on the other. 
The US Army Command is interested in greater 
emphasis on planning for so-called local wars, this 
involving an increase in funds for the ground 
forces. The Naval Command is attempting to 
insure that at the centre of strategic planning 
should be the atomic submarines. . . . It 
is in the bosom of the army and navy departments 
that the so-called strategy of ‘limited deterrence’ 
was born, one of the variants of the doctrine of 
‘stable nuclear deterrence’. 


In its turn the US Air Force, which with the ex- 
cception of Polaris holds in its hand all the strategic 
means of delivery of thermo-nuclear weapons, . . . 
rejects the strategy of ‘limited deterrence’ as ‘mis- 
taken’, ‘harmful’ and even ‘immoral’ and opposes 
to it its own strategy of ‘counterforce’. . . . 


The US Air Force strategists propose orienting 
American military policy to such an accumulation 
of nuclear strike forces as would permit not only 
‘averting’ nuclear attack but also ‘winning’ a 
general nuclear war. With this aim the partisans 
of the ‘counterforce’ strategy demand an increase 
in the weapons of nuclear attack at the disposal 
of the Air Force, both bombers (of Strategic Air 
Command) and, especially, missiles. In attempting 
to strengthen the Air Force’s monopoly in this 
field they insist on an expedited programme of 
creation of new types of bomber and fighter, 
widespread construction of underground bases for 
the Atlas, Titan and Minuteman 1cpMs and also 
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railway launching platforms for the latter. With- 
out rejecting a thermo-nuclear strike on towns (the 
programme of the ‘finite deterrence’ strategy), the 
devotees of ‘counterforce’ propose to concentrate 
their attention on the suppression and destruction 
of the enemy’s nuclear forces. 

Despite all its superficial bitterness the polemic 
between the partisans of ‘finite deterrence’ and 
those of ‘counterforce’ is, on closer examination, 
not so serious, since these doctrines do not so much 
exclude as complement each other. In the practice 
of American military planning all the difference 
between them amounts to the fact that the 
‘finite deterrence’ strategy is considered as a mini- 
mum programme and the ‘counterforce’ strategy as 
a maximum programme. 

This is shown with particular distinctness in the 
book by the ‘Rand Corporation’ expert, consul- 
tant to the Atomic Energy Commission and to the 
Office of Civil and Defence Mobilization, Doctor 
H. Kahn On Thermo-nuclear War, published in 
Princeton at the end of 1960. Developing the 
thesis that nuclear war would not necessarily mean 
‘mutual destruction’ of the combatant sides, the 
author calls for the bringing into effect of a broad 
programme of preparing the USA for general 
thermo-nuclear war. 

It must also be remembered that behind the 
competing strategic theories of the Service Depart- 
ments stand the interests of competing military 
industrial monopolies. As the organ of big business 
in the USA the Wall Street Journal writes: ‘In the 
present dispute huge quantities of steel, concrete 
and aluminium are at stake’. . . . 

The inconsistency and contradictory nature of 
the concept of ‘stable nuclear deterrence’, which 
strikes one in the eye, arouses its partisans to find 
ways round. Without risking openly opposing 
their theory to a clear programme of universal, 
complete and controlled disarmament, they 
identify ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ with control 
over armaments, so as to replace genuine dis- 
armament by this latter. 

‘A symmetrical balance of terror may also 
emerge in the form of arms control, since it is 
assumed that only a limited quantity of arma- 
ments will be required to insure incalculable 
destruction’, writes the American publication 
Newsweek in a special review of the problem of 
disarmament. 

The following statement by William Fox shows 
the direction in which the American side pictures 
to itself the solution of this problem: ‘The environ- 





ment of stability’ (a term contained in the Western 
proposals of March 14, 1960, to the Committee of 
Ten at Geneva), is ‘a polite name under present 
conditions for the balance of terror . . . thus, while 
the need to avoid undermining the balance of 
terror makes impossible any single great leap into 
the promised land of “complete and general dis- 
armament’”’, the avenues for constructive states- 
manship in arms control are by no means barred’ 


(Daedalus, Fall 1960, pages 1002, 1012, 1013). 


Secret Fear of Peace 


It is scarcely possible to agree with the affirma- 
tions of Professor Wiesner and his colleagues that 
the fundamental obstacles to achievement of a 
disarmament agreement between West and East 
lie in the sphere of relationships, that the heart of 
the matter is in semantic difficulties and that, in 
essence, the West understands by ‘arms control’ 
the same as the East understands by ‘disarmament’. 
The Harvard Professor Thomas Schelling acknow- 
ledges outright that many arms control measures 
‘cannot be classified as “disarmament” in the 
literal sense of the word. Most of them are con- 
nected more with a reduction of stimuli which 
could lead to war, rather than with a reduction 
of the capabilities of the great powers to wage war. 
They pursue the aim of turning the so-called 
‘balance ofterror” to a “balance ofreasonableness’’. 
They accept mutual deterrence as necessary and 
attempt to remove some elements of risk, insta- 
bility, terror and temptation.’ 


We are faced not with semantic divergencies 
but divergencies of principle, which express the 
different approach in principle of Capitalist and 
Socialist countries to the problem of disarmament. 
The Professor of Economics of Michigan Univer- 
sity, Kenneth Boulding, does not hide the secret 
class motives of Western policy in the field of 
disarmament: ‘A spectre is haunting the Chan- 
celleries and the General Staffs, more frightening 
perhaps than that which Karl Marx invoked in 
1848; it is the spectre of Peace . . . the grotesque 
irony of national defence in the nuclear age is 
that having had the inestimable privilege of losing 
half (or is it three-quarters, or all?) our popula- 
tion, we are supposed to set up again the whole 
system which gave rise to this holocaust! 


“We are, however, wholly unprepared for peace, 
we have never had peace, and it may be forced 
upon us before we really want it. . . . What, for 
instance, can hold society together in the absence 
of an external threat? . . . How do we catch the 
disintegrating dynamic processes in society . . . 
before they spread too far? . . . Peace, it is clear, 
insinuates her soft fingers into every nerve of life. 
We have dreamed of Utopia and secretly been 
thankful that it is only a dream. Now we are going 
to be compelled to think about it, and think hard 
and long, for we may be forced into it by the 
absence of any alternative but Doomsday’ (Daeda- 
lus, Fall 1960, pages 858, 859). 

But the egoistic interests of an outlived class and 
the subjective concepts which express them are 
one thing, and the objective course of history is 
quite another. Giving its due to this objective 
course of events the American scholar — the 
Physicist Dr Bernard Feld — while not expressing 
himself against ‘stable nuclear deterrence’ as a 
transitional measure, considers it none the less his 
duty to state: ‘But it would be less than candid of 
me not to admit to a conviction that the possible 
solutions that have the greatest interest now and 
in the foreseeable future, lie more in the direction 
of disarmament than in deterrence through mutual 
terror’ (Daedalus, Fall 1960, page 861). ‘... 
Consciously or unconsciously the devotion to peace 
of an individual, party, or country is judged by 
their attitude to disarmament’, writes another well- 
known American scholar and public figure, 
Norman Thomas. ‘Only in an atmosphere of 
acceptance of universal, complete and controlled 
disarmament can Governments . . . take and 
fulfil with a good conscience the oath “never in 
any circumstances” to use the nuclear weapon in 
war’ (Norman Thomas, The Prerequisites for Peace, 
New York, 1959, pages 59, 81). 

An unconquerable fear of peace and of dis- 
armament, which has deep class roots—this is 
what in the first place gives birth to the theory of 
‘the balance of terror’ with all its new modifica- 
tions. If peace and disarmament as the truest road 
to peace are advancing with historical inevitability, 
then the secret thoughts of the partisans of ‘stable 
nuclear deterrence’ are to gain time, divert their 
attack. The concept of ‘peace through terror’, born 
of terror of peace, is condemned to failure. 
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Conventional 
Forees in the 


Nuclear Age 


Army General P. KUROCHKIN 
From Military Historical Journal 
August 1961 


There are two chief current arguments in the Soviet 
Union to support the view of the military for larger 
conventional forces. In the last issue of Survival, 
Colonel Iovlev argued that in the event of nuclear war 
large military forces will be required because the 
whole country will be in the front line. This article, 
which consists of extracts from a much longer 
contribution entitled ‘The Teaching of History of the 
Military Art in Modern Conditions’ , contains the 
complementary argument that in some theatres of war the 
conflict will be carried on with conventional weapons 
only and the lessons of the last war put to use. 

For the past six years the author has been head of 
the Frunze Military Academy and will have had the 
opportunity to expand his views to officers of the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel and above. 


HE STORMY PROCESS of improvement of weapons 

of conflict has placed a number of new tasks 
of large scale before military theory. If the Imperia- 
lists unleash a third world war it will be above all 
a nuclear-missile war. The ever-greater accumula- 
tion of nuclear and missile weapons, the constantly 
accelerating development of radio electronics, 
automation, telemechanics, the latest achievements 
in mastery of cosmic space, the development of 
air defence weapons, improvements in the field of 
transport, and engineering technology, create per- 
spectives of changes in the means of waging war, 
many of which are at present still difficult to 
foresee. 

However, it cannot be ignored that under the 
influence of great technical shifts some comrades 
sometimes show tendencies to underestimate and 
even to ignore the experience of past wars. One 
sometimes hears affirmations that the size of the 
new leaves no room for history. From our point of 
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view such an outlook is mistaken. Any extreme 
viewpoint in the question of combining the new 
with the old is undoubtedly harmful. 


Crowned with Experience 

The Minister of Defence of the USS R, Marshal 
Malinovsky, in giving especial importance to the 
experience of the past war in his Report to the 
Assembly of Representatives of the Public of 
Moscow on the occasion of the 20th anniversary 
of the outbreak of the Great Fatherland War, 
emphasized yet again that ‘On guard of the 
peaceful life of the Soviet people stand our glorious 
armed forces, crowned with the glory of victories, 
supplied not only with modern weapons but also 
with a most valuable thing, experience of war.’ 

If modern tactics or operational art are examined 
carefully it is not difficult to be persuaded that in 
them is expressed much of the experience of the 
Great Fatherland War. 

No matter how different a new war may be 
from previous wars, ground armies, equipped with 
rifle and artillery weapons, aviation, and varied 
engineering equipment will take part in it. 
Armoured forces will take part in it on the very 
widest scale. The use not only of nuclear missile 
weapons, but to a greater or lesser degree of types 
of armament already used in past wars, cannot 
but give rise on a number of sectors of the conflict 
to examples of military operations which to a 
certain degree will be similar to those employed 
previously. There are grounds for believing that 
the conflict between the ground armies will in a 
number of cases take on a character even more 
bitter than was the case previously. Military 
operations will be characterized by a great scale 
and intensity. Destructive atomic strikes and head- 
long penetration to a great depth, stubborn and 
bloody clashes, encounter battles and other tran- 
sient and mobile forms of conflict will be charac- 
teristic of engagements of the future. Together with 
this it may happen that after the atomic strikes the 
advancing force will meet strong resistance from 
units of the enemy which have escaped destruction 
and have come forward again. He will have to 
fight a battle, using numerous articles similar to 
those which were characteristic of the last war. 

In our view a future war is unlikely to take 
similar forms of conflict in all the theatres of 
military operations. It is apparent that the most 
powerful weapons of destruction will be concen- 
trated in the main theatres and directions. But in 
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National 
Service 


Should be 


Revived 


The Rev. DAVID EDWARDS 
from Church Times 
25 August 196! 


The crises of the past summer have shown how 
overstrained Britain’s military manpower resources are. 
The author of this article, a former Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, proposes that National Service 
should be revived and incorporated in a wider 

system of social and overseas service. 


(By permission of Church Times) 


T STRIKES ME that now would be a good time 

for Christians to begin campaigning for a revival 
of National Service. 

This August thousands of young people have 
been leaving Britain to enjoy themselves on the 
Continent. Bon voyage to them-— but there is a 
strong case for suggesting that they ought to be 
leaving home with a more serious intent. 

Part of the case rests on the gravity of the 
military situation. Ther Berlin crisis emphasizes 
the need for Nato forces able to look the Red 
Army in the eye. At present NATO’s power is so 
markedly inferior to Russia’s that it must rely on 
the threat to use nuclear weapons and to use 
them first. 

Britain not only shares that NATO policy, but 
also has its special problems. It is an alarming fact 
that already this summer the Kuwait crisis reduced 
the British Army’s strategic reserve to so low a 
level that it is doubtful whether we could have 
coped with another crisis at the same time-—a 
vivid reminder that Britain has too small an army 
for her world-wide commitments. Hence Britain’s 
special reliance on nuclear weapons to cope with 
a wide variety of conceivable situations. 

It is a desperate policy. Morally it is deeply 


disturbing, as the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment has reminded us. Politically it is dangerous, 
since the first side to use nuclear arms, however 
small, would dismay the world. And militarily it 
seems highly questionable, for in most conceivable 
situations the game would not be worth lighting 
that candle, whereas more conventional force 
might be used to good effect in halting aggression. 

I am thinking now about the smaller, ‘tactical’, 
nuclear weapons. I have already argued in a 
Church Times article that the West’s (not Britain’s 
independent) possession of the H-bomb is a tragic 
necessity as a deterrent in our perilous situation. 
But it is extremely unlikely that the H-bomb 
would ever be used. The smaller weapons are, I 
believe, similarly justified as a deterrent. The urgent 
menace about them is that we well might have to 
use them first. Any step which would lessen that 
danger would be a step worth taking. 

Such a step is now open to us. Both President 
Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev have this summer 
announced the strengthening of their conventional 
armies and air forces, and it is strongly rumoured 
that Washington would like Whitehall to copy. 
The implication is clear. Neither side is relaxed, 
and neither can afford to rely on nuclear arms. 
In the limited, local wars which are the likely 
conflicts, each must be able to fight it out (or 
threaten to) in the old-style way. But so far the 
British Government has made no similar move. 
We have less than half the men in arms we had 
in 1950, and there has been no policy declaration 
to alter our reliance on horror weapons, pro- 
claimed in the Defence White Paper of 1957. 

Many experts believe that the only way out of 
this impossible situation is for Britain to restore 
some form of conscription. In times of apparent 
peace and substantial prosperity, it is simply 
unrealistic to expect an adequate army to be 
manned by volunteers. This winter our Govern- 
ment will probably have to face failure to reach 
its target of 165,000 — judged by many to be an 
inadequate number. 

That, of course, is why most other nations 
responsible for the defence of the West have some 
form of compulsory military service. Most Euro- 
pean countries do, and the USA enrols its young 
men in a selective draft. It seems highly odd that 
Britain of all countries should be the country able 
to get along without call-up papers. 

I am not suggesting that Churchmen as such 
should take part in the technical controversy 
stimulated by the advocates of conscription like 
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Sir Fitzroy Maclean. But I am urging that the 
Government should not be left in doubt about the 
willingness of the British people to spend their 
own sweat, blood and treasure in their own 
defence. And the Church seems to have a duty to 
guide public opinion. For non-pacifists, a strength- 
ening of conventional forces must be the alternative 
to nuclear weapons. We can and should say: ‘If 
you want to be defended by military means, you 
must pay the fair price. It is outrageous to live in 
luxury behind a wall of horror’. 


Need for Trained Skills 


However, most experts are agreed that there is 
no call for universal conscription. What are needed 
are men to be trained for skilled tasks — not 
thousands of infantry bashing around barracks and 
wasting their sergeants’ time. The military auth- 
orities need the right to select those men whom 
they require to meet their commitments. That 
should be enough to push the nuclear weapons, 
big and small, into the background. 

If selective military service is a necessity, what 
should happen to the young man not needed for 
the Forces? For the nation’s sake, a good many 
should be kept in the industrial and agricultural 
work where they would be normally. But we 
should still have a fair number of men to spare. 
And probably young women should be roped in 
also. This great opportunity for social service 
merits some thought in advance. 

For some time evidence has been accumulating 
in favour of a systematic plan to enlist British 
youth in social service at home and abroad. 
Mainly it is a question of jobs crying to be done - 
jobs which our present voluntary efforts tackle 
nobly but inadequately. But the educational argu- 
ment is also weighty. Our schooling is at present 
based on the cultivation of the individual’s intelli- 
gence for the individual’s profit ; yet true education 
is incomplete until we have learned to find happi- 
ness in team-work to serve society. 

A number of initiatives have been taken as 
public opinion has become more and more awake 
to this problem. The Duke of Edinburgh’s patron- 
age has meant much. The youth service has been 
infused with new blood by concerns such as were 
expressed in the Albemarle Report. Many schools 
are feeling their way to serve the needs of their 
neighbourhoods. Such efforts must continue. But 
it is generally agreed that there is nothing like 
some full-time service. For a limited but increasing 
number, such service comes with special appro- 
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priateness in the period lying between the gram- 
mar school and the university. 

Experiments such as the Outward Bound 
Schools have shown the enormous educational 
value of comradeship in tough conditions. Pioneer 
organizations such as Voluntary Service Overseas 
(for school-leavers giving a year’s service) and 
International Voluntary Service (for all) have 
added impressive evidence that young people can 
do effective work. So have the work camps of the 
World Council of Churches and the Quakers. 

It is a temptation to keep the movement volun- 
tary, but the great snag is that the great majority 
of British young people remains untouched by 
these schemes. Although part-time or short-term 
efforts will probably always remain the backbone 
of youth’s contribution, they need much more 
strength behind them, and a good many more 
full-time projects would have a clear value. To 
expand, public support is vital, and, although it 
is to be hoped that the flexibility of the voluntary 
organizations will be retained as part of any 
national scheme, with public support must go a 
more comprehensive scope. 

What sort of thing could be done? This year a 
challenge has come from the Peace Corps inaug- 
urated by President Kennedy, showing what can 
be done by picked young men and women going 
overseas. The Corps is already recruiting volun- 
teers as ‘a pool of trained American men and 
women sent overseas by the US Government or 
through private organizations and institutions to 
help foreign countries meet their urgent needs for 
skilled manpower’. 


Dramatically Failing 

Although these volunteers must accept a low 
standard of living, public money to the tune of 
forty million dollars a year is being put into 
experimental projects under Peace Corps sponsor- 
ship. Agricultural and engineering developments 
are emphasized, but a major project is the supply 
of new graduates to Asia, Africa and Latin 
America for two or three years of school-teaching. 
(They are not necessarily trained teachers.) That 
particular project underlines the challenge to 
Britain. Our country has her own links with Africa 
and Asia, but by existing channels is dramatically 
failing to supply teachers in the numbers needed 
to keep alive the English language and what goes 
with it. 

Idealism? Yes. But it is also practical politics. 
Young people going overseas go as ambassadors 





of a way of life. Even social service in one’s own 
country is of great benefit to one’s country’s 
prestige, for the world takes note that others 
besides Communists — who, of course, do it in a 
very big way — can mobilize youth in constructive 
plans. These things count in the struggle with 
Communism for the future of the world. 

Extravagance? No. The public spirit of a 
nation’s youth is not an extravagance. Without it, 
a nation dies. And social service is not of less 
importance than tax relief. The American experi- 
ment is an experiment in generosity, and that will 
bring greater rewards than short-sighted 
‘realism’. 

It seems clear that the time is coming for 
Government direction and public money to be 
applied to a British equivalent of the Peace Corps. 
But is is suggested that this should be unlike 
President Kennedy’s idea in that (1) it would be 
an alternative to military or industrial service, (2) 
it would work at home as well as overseas, and 
(3) for domestic projects, probably for the most 
part part-time or short-term, it would enlist the 
unskilled. (To take a single example: a town’s girls 
could be enrolled for the chores of its hospitals.) 
Of course, these are only ideas, to set the ball 
rolling. 

At present Britain is undergoing an economic 


crisis. We must hope that the crisis will before 
long yield to a return of our previous mood of 
affluence. The basic question is: what will be our 
priorities in spending our recovered affluence? 
Conscription and a Peace Corps deserve to be 
pondered while the nation is (as at present) stock- 
taking. 

There would be immense complications — not 
least in keeping the trade unions happy. But the 
necessary discussion and expenditure would be 
abundantly worthwhile. For what is the alternative? 
It is to breed in a situation of helplessness a 
cynical generation. 

Young people today know that (1) the avoidance 
of nuclear war, (2) the progress of the disease- 
ridden and hungry majority of the human race, 
and (3) the building of community facilities at 
home are the three most urgent challenges of our 
time. But young people always ask: ‘What can 
we do?’ And the harsh truth is that there is little 
they can do by themselves. It is from this frustra- 
tion that cynicism arises. 

The problems are so massive that little can be 
done without Government action responding to 
a major shift in public opinion. That is why we 
need a public campaign advocating National 
Service by all young people. And that is why the 
nation now needs a lead from the Church. 





Conventional Forces in the Nuclear Age 


continued from page 282 


other theatres and sectors of the conflict it is not 
impossible that military operations will be carried 
out basically with conventional weapons. Then 
the conflict itself will, in these theatres, take on 
forms to some extent similar to those available 
from the practice of the Second World War. 


No matter how the weapons of armed conflict 
change, experience of war, in which motorized 
rifle forces, tanks, and aviation took part, will 
inevitably rem3in an important and valuable 


source for improvement of means of conflict in the 
new conditions. 

While mass armies exist, and victory or defeat 
on the field of battle depends on skill in organizing 
armed conflict, research into operations and 
battles of the last war will not lose its importance. 

The strategy of the Imperialists should be 
studied, and military historians should devote 
more attention to research into the experience of 
local wars in recent time, wars which, as a rule, 
are waged in unusual conditions. 
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Arms and 


the Man 


FAN KE 
From The People’s Daily, Peking 
28 July 1961 


This is one of the rare articles in Chinese journals on 
military affairs. The framework in which its ideas 
are cast shows how great is the contrast with Soviet 
thought and writing. 


OMRADE MAO TSE-TUNG has given a series of 

directives on the principles underlying the 
political work for our army. These directives are 
as follows: Politics is the soul and the supreme 
command; political work is the life-line of the 
revolutionary army and is the primary factor of 
an army’s fighting strength; political work is a 
mass work of the Party in the army, and the 
guiding principle for political work in the army is 
to arouse the masses freely; political work means 
imparting socialist ideas to the masses and criti- 
cizing bourgeois ideas; political work is done at 
the basic level and branches are built at the 
company level; unity of army and people and 
unity of officers and men; disintegration of the 
enemy army and liberal treatment to prisoners of 
war, etc. These directives are directions and prin- 
ciples which the political work for our army must 
forever follow. 

Since ancient times, all armies have been com- 
posed of two basic factors: men (including all 
types of personnel) and weapons (including all 
kinds of equipment). Combat takes place under 
the combination of these two factors. Of these two 
factors, men play an active role while weapons 
play a passive role. Men are living while weapons 
are lifeless. It is men who handle weapons and 
not weapons that control men. Weapons are 
things devised by man and used by man. Without 
man, a weapon, however powerful, cannot demon- 
strate its power. 

Advocates of the ‘weapon is everything’ theory 
exaggerate the role of weapons, representing 
weapons as a decisive factor in the outcome of 
war. In their view, it seems that whoever has more 
and better weapons will win and whoever has less 
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and poorer weapons will lose. The role of men and 
the role of politics are, in their view, not decisive 
factors. Marxists hold that weapons play an impor- 
tant role in war. In combat, weapons are indis- 
pensable to men just as tools are indispensable to 
men in production. Weapons are only an instru- 
ment with which men wage a class struggle. So 
far as the ruling class is concerned, weapons are 
an instrument of rule and suppression; so far as 
the ruled class is concerned, weapons are an 
instrument for resisting and overthrowing the 
ruling class. Meanwhile, Marxists hold that the 
decisive factor in the outcome of a war is man and 
not weapons. 

Is the role of man reduced because of the 
emergence of new weapons? There is a theory that, 
with the development of atomic bombs and guided 
missiles, weapons have become the decisive factor 
and man is no longer a decisive factor. A similar 
theory is found regarding the question of modern 
material production: mechanization, automation 
and utilization of atomic energy have become 
decisive factors in the development of productivity 
and workers will gradually be replaced by 
machines and, consequently, man is no longer a 
decisive factor in the development of productivity. 
The former is a ‘weapon is everything’ theory 
regarding the question of war, and the latter is a 
‘productivity is everything’ theory regarding the 
question of development of production. 


Hand-to-hand Fighting Decisive 

True, new development of weapons has given 
modern war a series of new characteristics and 
the power of weapons has greatly increased; but 
whatever the change, weapons are still handled 
by men. The outcome of combat is always decided 
by bold attack and hand-to-hand fighting and by 
the courage of men. The history of the develop- 
ment of weapons shows that whenever a new 
weapon emerged, a method would soon be devised 
to resist the new weapon and the opponent would 
also master this new weapon and may even use a 
still mewer weapon against the new weapon. 
Aircraft were followed by anti-aircraft weapons, 
and tanks were followed by anti-tank guns. 
Weapons are constantly developed in the struggle 
between opposites. In making weapons resistible 
and in developing weapons themselves, it is man 
that plays a decisive role. Therefore, new weapons 
merely provide man with new conditions and new 
instruments when fighting. New weapons them- 
selves cannot decide the outcome of war. 
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A modernized army is not only an instrument 
of political struggle but also a barometer of devel- 
opment of modern science. The building of a 
modern army is very complicated. It includes 
various arms, various kinds of equipment, technical 
facilities, industries that directly serve army- 
building, communications and transport, etc. In 
the final analysis, the building of an army is the 
building of weapons (including various kinds of 
weapons and equipment) and personnel. 

The building of weapons is material construc- 
tion of an army. It is an important aspect of army- 
building. Without this aspect, an army cannot be 
built and victory in fighting cannot be insured. 
Material construction of an army is always a hall- 
mark of the modernization of the army, and a 
hall-mark of the defence strength of a country. 
This aspect of construction must not be neglected 
or slackened in any way. 

Personnel construction of an army has two 
aspects: quantity and quality. An army is com- 
posed of a certain number of personnel of a certain 
quality. Without a certain number of personnel, 
various arms and corps necessary for combat can- 
not be formed. Without personnel of a certain 
quality, weapons cannot be handled, strategy and 
tactics cannot be skilfully applied, and combat 
cannot be carried out successfully. 

The numerical strength of army personnel is 
an important aspect of defence construction. At 
present, all countries maintain a certain number of 
standing and reserve armies. Owing to different 
social systems, different numbers of population, 
different characters of war, and different levels of 
productivity and labour productivity, different 
countries maintain different quantities of arms, 
but the number of army personnel is always a 
question that is given importance in army- 
building. A certain number of armies and reserve 
personnel is a condition indispensable to victory 
in war. But compared with quantity, quality of 
an army is even more important. An army of 
inferior quality is but an ‘undisciplined mob’ that 
cannot stand a blow though it is numerically large. 

The qualitative building of an army may be 
divided into two aspects: One is to improve the 
technical knowledge and technical ability of army 
personnel. The other is to improve the political 
thinking and working style of the whole army 
personnel. The former is professional and technical 
construction and the latter is political and ideo- 
logical construction. These two aspects are funda- 
mental features of the qualitative building of army 


personnel. The professional and technical ability 
of various personnel and combat personnel of an 
army is an important condition for the fighting 
strength of an army in the same way as the pro- 
fessional and technical ability of productive per- 
sonnel is an important condition for labour 
productivity. But as an army is an instrument of 
class struggle and war is the highest form of class 
struggle, the personnel of the people’s army are 
required to acquire not only the necessary profes- 
sional and technical ability but also fine political 
qualities. The building of weapons is material 
building of an army and is a material basis of war. 
The qualitative building of personnel and the 
cultivation of army’s style of work constitute the 
moral building of an army and the moral strength 
of an army that insures victory. Material building 
is important, but the raising of man’s conscious- 
ness and the cultivation and development of man’s 
courage, in other words, the moral building of an 
army is even more important. 


Skill Subordinate to Politics 

The fighting strength of an army consists in the 
combination of weapons and men, combination of 
material building and moral building, and com- 
bination of building and application of material 
strength. In the building of the people’s army, 
political and ideological building is always of 
first-rate importance, that is to say, politics forever 
occupies the commanding position. If political 
and ideological building is relegated to the secon- 
dary position while the building of weapons and 
equipment or professional and technical building 
is raised to the leading position, it would signify 
a weakening of political work for the army and 
signify contraction of the proletarian ideological 
field and rise of bourgeois thinking. Why? 

First, professional skill is subordinate to politics 
while politics is a guarantee for professional skill. 
Persons holding a purely military view estrange 
themselves from politics, confine themselves to 
military matters and regard an army as a thing 
‘above class’ and ‘above politics’. It is an anti- 
Marxist-Leninist viewpoint. As Marxist-Leninists, 
we consider that an army is an instrument for 
carrying out the political tasks of a class and that 
an army is not above class or above politics and 
its character is determined by its class character. 
Therefore, all professional activities of an army 
are subordinate to the requirements of their class 
and to the political requirements of their class. 
This is one aspect of the matter. The other aspect 
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of the matter is that the raising of military and 
professional ability depends on the political 
guarantee. In these two senses, we may arrive at 
this conclusion: politics is the soul and the 
commander. 

The aim of the army’s political work is to insure 
that the army resolutely struggles for the political 
lines and political tasks of the Party under the 
absolute leadership of the Party. The aim of the 
army’s political work is to insure this quality of the 
people’s army and to insure that the army unites 
with the people and beats the enemy in waging a 
people’s war. 





Letter to the Editor 


From Robert Strausz-Hupé 
Sir :— 

If Professor Beloff considers we three authors* 
of A Forward Strategy for America ‘rigid’ in our 
opposition to the diplomatic recognition of the 
Mao Government, then ‘rigid’ we are. We are 
‘rigid’ about quite a few other things. We are wary 
of ‘flexible’ policies — especially when our govern- 
ments embrace them as a counter to Communist 
pressure. Incidentally, a good many things that 
are flexible are also soft. 

Professor Beloff tells us that no sensible person 
would consider the Nazi threat and the Com- 
munist threat as being similar in kind. This may 
have been the trouble with Western policies for 
these past twenty years: too many sensible people 
shared Professor Beloff’s view. The two threats are 
similar in kind, though not in degree. Communist 
despotism is as harsh as Nazi despotism. The 
foreign policy of the Soviets is as devious as that 
of the Nazis—only that its objectives are much 
vaster and its blackmail techniques so much more 
skilful and brutal. 

Professor Beloff questions the efficacy and 
propriety of economic sanctions imposed upon the 
Soviets. Presently, the Soviets are revising the 
status of Berlin. They are doing this by instal- 
ments. With each instalment we are placed before 
the alternatives of resisting the Soviet demand — 
and starting a nuclear war, or conceding the 
Soviet demand in return for an agreement that 
costs the Soviets exactly nothing. If we keep on 
playing this silly game we will soon — by 1963 or 
so — lose most things worth having and fighting for. 

The Communist bloc is vulnerable to economic 
sanctions — in a good many respects as vulnerable 
as was Nazi Germany. The Soviet Union is still 
an underdeveloped country; the bulk of its popu- 
lation still lives under conditions which Western 
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workers and farmers as well as reformers would 
have considered intolerable in 1890. Soviet in- 
dustry, spotty as are its achievements, would not 
be anywhere near its present output without the 
heavy contributions of Western traders. Even 
today, not a few of the most spectacular achieve- 
ments of Soviet technology are being made pos- 
sible by Western imports of strategic material. 
Some of these are far more crucial to the Soviet 
economic effort than their money value indicates. 
The Soviets must look to the West for imports of 
copper, zinc, wolfram, diamond powder and even 
certain kinds of steel as well as machine parts. As 
for maritime freight, the Soviets depend on 
Western bottoms for 40% of all shipments, Poland 
for 60%, East Germany for 75%, Czechoslovakia 
for 90%. Most Soviet officials and tourists as well 
as revolutionary agents are transported across the 
ocean by Western carriers. Most of the air space 
over the Communist bloc is closed to Western 
carriers. Fortunately, we do not need it. The 
Soviets do need ours in order to reach virtually 
any place in Europe, Africa, the Middle East, and 
the Americas. Real economic sanctions, co- 
ordinated and enforced by the Western govern- 
ments, would hurt the Communists—and hurt 
them badly. It is they who would then face alter- 
natives about as unpleasant as those that now con- 
front us over the Berlin issue. Would these sanc- 
tions lower our standard of living? Not by one 
bit—if we have our wits about us. A relatively 
small Western equalization fund — infinitely smaller 
than the funds we now spend on arms that we 
cannot use in such a ‘marginal’ case as Berlin — 
would suffice to indemnify those Western interests, 
capital and labour, that might be disadvantaged 
by the loss of Communist business. Anyway, 
exchanges with the Communist bloc — especially 
those that are not state-subsidized — represent a 
miniscule fraction of the West’s total trade. 
Morally and legally, we need not be concerned 
with the rightness of a policy of economic sanctions 
as a reply to Soviet nuclear blackmail. A people 
can trade with whom it likes and deny its goods to 
whomsoever it does not like. If the Soviet Govern- 
ment is really concerned with the welfare of its 
people it can counter the effect of Western econo- 
mic sanctions by cutting its defence budget and 
allocating resources thus freed to the production 
of civilian goods. It can also stop blackmailing us 
and start negotiating in good faith, thus renounc- 
ing the reasons for imposing Western economic 
sanctions. 
Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT STRAUSZ-HUPE 





* Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kitner and Stefan 
T. Possony. 
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Book Reviews 


STRATEGY AND ARMS CONTROL 
Thomas C. Schelling and Morton H. Halperin 


The Twentieth Century Fund: New York, $2.50 
($1.25 paper back) 


ARMS REDUCTION, Program and 
Issues 
Edited by David H. Frisch 


The Twentieth Century Fund: New York, $2.50 
($1.25 paper back) 


Disarmament thinking usually starts from one of 
two questions: Where are we really going? or, 
What shall we propose next ? The first is a profound 
problem involving the whole of our political 
destiny; the second is a problem in timing and 
public relations more often left to the foreign 
offices of the great powers. As the hope of a modest 
beginning on arms control by treaty fades away 
—with the breakdown of Geneva nuclear tests 
conference — it is difficult to avoid discouragement 
and a return to total reliance on strength. We 
seem to face a permanently closed society which 
will make agreements for peripheral situations, 
like Austria, but which intends to accept no 
restrictions inside the frontiers of ‘the camp’. 

This pessimism has happily not affected the 
American school of arms control theorists. Perhaps 
they are protected by a certain detachment from 
political life and by their preoccupation with the 
models they construct rather than with day-to-day 
military activity. The Twentieth Century Fund is 
giving them vigorous support, no doubt in a 
determined effort to see us through its century. 
It has produced two monographs as a result of a 
lengthy meeting of some of the best American 
scholars in the field. One, Arms Reduction: Program 
and Issues, edited by David H. Frisch, lays down a 
new general disarmament policy for the West with 
specific proposals. The other, Strategy and Arms 
Control, by Thomas Schelling and Morton Hal- 
perin, asks where we are going. Both make a 
distinct contribution to the subject. 

Professor Schelling’s thinking is already well- 


known and is having a considerable influence in 
policy. Mr Halperin is also associated with 
Harvard University, where he is studying the 
theory of limited war. They are determined to 
work on our basic attitudes and they do so with 
remarkable success. Plenty of people, including 
most of the American school, have rid themselves 
of the idea of the downward disarming cycle by 
which tensions will be relieved, problems solved, 
and force, finally, will vanish from human affairs. 
The authors of this essay have pushed their 
thinking past all the places where others relax 
— past the point where all-out war breaks out, and 
past the achievement of disarmament. They argue 
that the objectives of deterrence are unchanged 
in peace or war, with disarmament or without 
disarmament. There is something of Clausewitz 
here, but with the basic difference that the 
presence of weapons of mass destruction makes the 
avoidance of their use against populations the 
great object of political and military policy. Rules 
of war have now become central to the purposes 
of war itself. They can be based on formal agree- 
ments or on tacit understandings; and they must 
be the basis of military planning and expenditure 
in peace as well as of the conduct of war. What 
Schelling has done is to break down the barrier in 
our minds between peace and war, and between 
the arms race and disarmament. We now have the 
single consistent objective of deterrence which 
goes on into war and which will still be present in 
a disarmed world. 

This notion is a fundamental contribution to 
clear thought; and this book applies it in detail to 
the position of each side at every stage of an arms 
control agreement. Some of the difficulties, if not 
fallacies, of the idea of stable deterrence based on 
a small invulnerable force on each side start to 
show themselves. The authors throw their em- 
phasis on to the production base, the ability to get 
back into mass production first, as dangerous a 
source of a decisive advantage as the secret stock. 
They also dispose effectively of the notion that 
inspection is simply a matter of detecting violators 
and convicting them before the court of world 
opinion or punishing them in some direct way. 
They see it rather as a sort of extended BMEws, 
an alarm signal which removes the advantage of 
seizing the military initiative. They unashamedly 
trust no one and assume that all armies must take 
the view of the German Army under Weimar 
— that it is their duty to shorten lead times and 
to produce all weapons short of detection. The 
hope must rest ultimately on an arms control 
system which will be itself the most valuable 
safeguard of a nation’s security. 

As with so much of this literature, it is difficult 
to take issue with the argument: yet it is slightly 
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unreal and unsatisfying. One recognizes that the 
book has grappled particularly closely with the 
issues and on many of them has taken thought 
forward another stage. What is it, then which 
gives it the air of unreality? Partly, of course, it is 
the analysis to their conclusions of the radically 
new situations in which we find ourselves. The 
authors’ concern, for example, with what (with a 
splendid use of jargon) they call ‘collateral 
damage in a pre-emptively motivated war’ seems 
far from any reality. Yet it is not they but we who 
are being unrealistic. A pre-emptive strike has as 
its sole object the destruction of forces which you 
believe are about to be used against you. If any 
government was driven to such a decision, it 
should restrain itself from doing damage to any- 
thing but these forces. Thought about this is 
desirable and even hopeful: we find it unreal 
because we have not faced all the realities of our 
nuclear world. 


No, this is not the root of the irritation. The 
problem is more, perhaps, the economist’s method 
of ‘the model’ which demands simplicity and which 
with these military theorists has taken as one of 
its assumptions the two-sided conflict from which 
politics are largely excluded. Other countries are 
brought in under various circumstances — particu- 
larly the curious concept of the catalytic war 
which seems to have been taken so seriously 
chiefly because it reflects so cleanly the scientific 
notion of the catalytic agent. Sometimes, of 
course, China looms up like a shadow over the 
future; and the American alliances, especially 
NATO, have a presence in the half-light of limited 
war and uncertain deterrence. The truth is that 
these scientists, economists and mathematicians 
are not really politicians and they are not advising 
on policy. They are isolating the factors of a 
strategic balance based on weapons of mass 
destruction. Once they have thought through all 
the implications in their simple Russian-American 
case, their thought will be applicable to other and 
more complicated situations. Yet even for the 
heavy nuclear side of the American military 
establishment, their ideas must be modified. The 
Kennedy administration has already found that 
it must back down on the simple second-strike 
posture which the Defence Budget messages 
promised to the strategic air forces. The B-47 
crews which were going to be released to make 
possible a substantial air-borne alert for the B-52s 
have been kept in their older, first-strike aircraft. 
There is still an evident desire to have the Polaris- 
firing submarines in areas from which they could 
strike instantly at their targets. The need for a 
sheltered mooring in Scotland is a sign that the 
US Navy has not yet decided that a ballistic 
missile submarine is a force in being whenever it 
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is lost in the oceans: it must be able to strike fast 
in the hope that it will destroy enemy strategic 
forces on the ground. So even on this narrow 
question of the strategic nuclear balance, an 
administration coming to power with the sort of 
advanced and sophisticated ideas associated with 
Professor Schelling has found that they must be 
modified. Models show the way, but they leave 
too many factors out of account to take the 
politician very far. 

The other thing which is lacking in a study of 
this kind is an assessment of the Soviet Union as 
anything more than a creature of power. If 
British policy has been consistently over-optimistic 
about Russia (as it was about Hitler’s Germany), 
it is because she has assumed that foreign policy 
is dictated by political and economic realities: the 
American arms control school may be making the 
same mistake in relation to what they call 
rationality. We need someone to bridge the gap 
between the Kremlinologists, who see everything 
in the context of Marxist ideology, and those who 
argue that the Soviet Union will behave rationally 
in relation to its long-term interests. Communism, 
as understood by the party congress, is a highly 
particular political phenomenon and what it does 
will be a mixture of choice and interest. The 
elements of choice are immensely important; but 
they find no place in these studies which are 
occupied entirely with interest. What Professor 
Schelling and others do is to offer the military 
framework in which political thought should be 
fitted. They have done this job with exceptional 
skill and depth. 

The volume edited by Professor Frisch is 
centred around a specific programme for dis- 
armament which he has written with Professor 
Louis Sohn, of the Harvard Law School. It rests 
on a schome of mutual deterrence with a limited 
and equal number of long-range nuclear weapons 
in the hands of America and Russia combined 
with substantial regional reductions in armed 
forces. The first stage would have three sub-stages 
in which heavy nuclear forces in the hands of the 
United States and the Soviet Union came down 
first to 500 and then to 300 and finally either 200 
or 100. What are called partly demilitarized zones 
would be created in Europe and Southeast Asia; 
and there would be limits to conventional forces 
combined with the complete removal of nuclear 
weapons and foreign bases over large areas. The 
figure of 10,000 is chosen for national armies of 
other countries and the same figure for the con- 
tinuing Russian and American presence in 
Europe. This is an ambitious programme and 
may give some ideas to future western negotiators. 
It would reduce defence budgets even if it did not 
noticeably increase security. The questionable 
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thesis that ‘once conventional armaments have 
been considerably reduced and the military 
strengths of both sides have been equalized, there 
would no longer be any need for nuclear weapons, 
except in retaliation against a nuclear attack’ 
underlies the whole programme. The idea of 
symmetry as between two sides of a balance is so 
appealing to the minds of scientists and mathe- 
maticians that they seem to assume unconsciously 
that stability and equality are the same thing and 
that either would ensure perpetual peace. Of 
course, they would not argue anything as naive 
as this; but it might be well if the Twentieth 
Century Fund included a selection of hard-headed 
historians in its next seminar. 


LEONARD BEATON 


THE SINO-SOVIET DISPUTE 


C. F. Hudson, Richard Lowenthal and Roderick 
MacFarquhar 


The China Quarterly. 5s. 


The fact that Communists habitually conduct 
their discussions in a private language of their own 
can sometimes give a misleading impression to the 
uninitiated. It may, for example, have concealed 
from many in the West the depths of bitterness 
which were attained during the ideological dispute 
between the Soviet Union and China during the 
summer of 1960. Because Soviet writers, wishing 
to denounce the views of the Chinese, referred 
only to the opinions of ‘dogmatists and sectarians’ 
the tone of their abuse was not so startling as if 
they had referred to the Chinese in so many words. 
Because the People’s Daily, seeking to refute Mr 
Khrushchev, referred only to the misguided 
notions of the ‘modern revisionists’, their assaults 
appeared less blasphemous than if the Soviet 


leader had been quoted by name. But to their 
hearers, in either case, the references would be 
automatically translated to the object intended, 
and the enormity of the struggle taking place made 
manifest. The dispute was certainly of a scale and 
significance far more substantial than most in the 
West appreciated at the time. The withdrawal of 
Russian technicians from China and the failure 
of the Soviet ambassador to appear at important 
Chinese functions is only comparable, in Western 
terms, to a rupture of diplomatic relations between 
Britain and the United States. 

For these reasons it is extremely useful to have 
this comprehensive documentary account of the 
course which the dispute took from the time of 
Mr Khrushchev’s visit to Peking in September 
1959 to the somewhat uneasy truce called at the 
end of 1960. The volume opens with a brief intro- 
duction describing the historical setting by Mr 
G. F. Hudson, a longer essay recounting and 
analysing the dispute by Mr Richard Lowenthal, 
and a short account of the economic relationship 
between the two countries. But the greater part 
consists of translations of all the principal speeches, 
articles and declarations issued by either side, with 
a connecting narrative by Mr Roderick Mac- 
Farquar. The whole constitutes an invaluable 
record of a highly important episode in contem- 
porary history. The contributors provide a per- 
ceptive and well-balanced analysis. But for the 
most part the documents are allowed to speak for 
themselves. 

Readers of Survival may find the greatest interest 
in the passages revealing the varying views of the 
two parties on the question of war. To some 
extent the Chinese attitude on this point has been 
misrepresented in the West. For when referring to 
the ‘inevitability’ of war, they never, even in their 
most militant phase, implied the inevitability of 
major war between East and West. They declared 
that ‘war is an inevitable outcome of systems of 
exploitation, and the source of modern wars is 
the imperialist system’. Their appeal to ‘all mem- 
bers to give their support to national liberation 
movements’ is in fact not so vastly different from 
Mr Khrushchev’s recent commendation of ‘just’ 
wars of national liberation. The basis of the dispute 
was at bottom, a difference of mood, of militancy 
in the face of the anti-colonial struggle, and, in 
particular, of the United States, rather than one 
of ideological doctrine. But the long-term signi- 
ficance of the quarrel was the Chinese challenge 
to the spiritual authority of Moscow. That chal- 
lenge was to some extent vindicated by the calling 
of an 81-Party Conference to resolve the issue. It 
is a challenge of which the last has certainly not 
yet been heard. 

EVAN LUARD 
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THE POLITICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Morton A. Kaplan and Nicholas deB. Katzenbach 
John Wiley & Sons, 56s. ($6.95) 


However perilously anarchic our world may seem, 
the authors of this book hold to the reassuring 
doctrine that ‘order does exist’ in the international 
political system, ‘and that this order is related in 
important ways to formal and authoritative rules, 
that is, to a body of law and to a process of law- 
government. These rules are sustained by the 
genuine interests which nations have in restraining 
certain forms of international conduct .. .’ 
Whether the meaning of the word ‘law’ may be 
lost by stretching it as far as the authors seem to 
do is a question perhaps best left to the lawyers. 
Small boys who bridle their bullying instincts on 
finding that over-indulgence brings reprisals may 
be said to have evolved a system of law of a kind; 
but lawyers might hesitate to equate a schoolboy 
code with a ‘process of law-government’. Pro- 
fessors Kaplan and Katzenbach insist that ‘the 
norms of international law are enforcible and are 
also enforced’ ; but they have to add a qualification 
which in effect means ‘sometimes’. To the layman, 
with his simple idea of ‘law’ as something auto- 
matically enforced on all comers, this is a bit 
confusing. 

Perhaps some confusion is inevitable when the 
praiseworthy attempt is made to bring inter- 
national law out of the dusty archives and relate 
it directly to politics. Cheek by jowl with their 
summary account of the evolution of legal theory, 
the authors present good concise analyses of the 
world’s practice and problems with regard to 
hostilities recognition, sovereignty, territorial 
rights (including sea and air space), and the law 
of the high seas; and they dissect the League of 
Nations, the UN, NATO, the Communist bloc, 
and the new European institutions. They rightly 
emphasize the contrast between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, with their pattern of 
independent manoeuvring by a number of 
unaligned European states, and the present-day 
‘loose bipolar system’. (Here they might well have 
carried the historical perspective back to earlier 
‘loose bipolar’ phases, such as the Christian- 
Moslem and Catholic-Protestant ones.) But what 
they have to say about the changing pattern is 
sometimes sadly obscured by language such as 
this: ‘A system is subsystem dominant to the 
extent that an actor in the system can influence 
the important or characteristic behaviour of the 
system — in the case of law, the norm structure — 
and system dominant to the extent that the 
characteristic behaviour operates as a parametric 
given, to which the actor must conform or suffer 
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the penalties.’ The more’s the pity, for elsewhere 
they can find a vivid phrase or two, as when they 
discuss recognition: ‘The difference between the 
theories is largely that they begin the same circle 
at opposite ends and then chase each other around. 
Controversy over whether a state acquires legal 
status by virtue of recognition or by virtue of 
certain facts resembles a 6-day bicycle race’. A 
little more of that kind of thing, and we shall all 
be able to understand international law. 

ANDREW BOYD 


SOVIET POLICY TOWARD INTER- 
NATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Joseph L. Nogee 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1961, $6.50 


NUCLEAR POLICY FOR WAR 
AND PEACE 


Thomas E. Murray 
The World Publishing Company, 
Cleveland and New York, $4.00 


The present clash between Western advocacy of 
a strong Secretary-Generalship, and a supra- 
national authority to control a disarmament agree- 
ment, and the Soviet Troika proposals, is only the 
latest manifestation of a conflict in which, con- 
tinuously since 1945, the Western powers have 
seen themselves as the champions of a strong inter- 
national authority, in the face of Russian intran- 
sigence. There has always been an element of 
pharisaism in the Western position. For the 
Russian attitude can be shown to be reasonable 
not only in terms of Russian national interest and 
Communist ambition, but also in the language of 
common international interests that is spoken in 
the West. 

This emerges in Joseph Nogee’s valuable study 
of Soviet policy in relation to international control 
of atomic energy. Russian obstruction of Western 
proposals for such control from the Potsdam to 
the International Atomic Energy Agency is traced 
through the United Nations’ documents. And an 
analysis is provided of the sources of Soviet oppo- 
sition to these proposals, and of the negotiating 
‘gamesmanship’ by means of which Russia has 
been able simultaneously to make her opposition 
politically presentable. The reasons for Russian 
dislike of control in this particular field emerge 
clearly enough: the feeling that international 
control is American control; the fear that super- 
vision within the Soviet Union will disturb the 
momentum of Communism; the determination to 





develop atomic weapons under national control. 
But the more general reasons which underlie 
Russian policy towards all varities of international 
control are also brought out. ‘In the view of the 
Soviet leadership the Western powers were at- 
tempting to create a limited world government in 
a world which lacked a consensus of values upon 
which a system of law acceptable to both sides 
could be devised’. (p. 242.) If it were clear that 
this Soviet view is mistaken, it would be clearer 
than it is that the West, in posing as the more 
progressive party in the matter of steps towards 
world government, is adapting its policy to the 
demands of coexistence, as well as to those of 
political warfare. 

Mr Murray, though he deals with both the 
military and the non-military aspects of atomic 
energy, with which, as a member of the arc from 
1950 to 1957 he was concerned, devotes most of 
his space to the former. The most prominent idea 
in his book is the importance of the distinction 
between big, or megaton-range, nuclear weapons, 


strategy, he thinks, should be based on small 
nuclear weapons: war is bound to be nuclear, but 
is not bound to involve indiscriminate destruction; 
the attempt should be made, not only in battle- 
field nuclear war, but also in a strategic nuclear 
exchange, to confine damage to military targets. 
This idea Mr Murray applies consistently through- 
out the whole field of atomic policy: small 
weapons should be tested, stocked, given to allies, 
excluded from the first stages of a disarmament 
agreement; large weapons, the reverse. He does 
not face up to the difficulties of this doctrine, 
particularly in the field of nuclear grand strategy. 
And his constant invocation of the ‘tradition of 
civilized warfare as it has developed in the 
Christian West’, as if it were self-evident that this 
compelled the adoption of the strategy of ‘small 
nuclear weapons, not big’ is a little irritating. The 
view that whereas before, the choice of the right 
moral path was a matter of ‘zeal’, in the atomic 
age, it is a matter of ‘knowledge’, is a little unjust 
to Socrates. 


and small, or kiloton-range ones. American HEDLEY BULL 
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MEN IN UNIFORM 
Military Manpower in a Modern Society 
BY M. R. D. FOOT 


An important study on the problem of maintaining strong and efficient armed 
forces in the expanding industrial societies of the West. The author, an historian 
with a distinguished military record, examines the different systems — voluntary 
service, conscription, selective service, citizen armies — and arrives at a number 
of valuable conclusions on means of improving them. 
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Disarmament and Arms Control in the Missile Age 
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The author, Lecturer in International Relations at the London School of 
Economics, re-examines the prospects for controlling the swiftly accelerating 
arms race, and considers how the worst perils of the missile age may be avoided 
by intelligent measures of agreement to stabilize rather than dismantle ‘the 
balance of terror’. 

‘An admirably comprehensive and reasoned survey of the major issues of 
disarmament.’ — Economist. 

‘A well informed and thoughtful book.’ — Guardian. 

‘... excellent study . . .” — Sunday Times. 

‘Translates into English th. weird jargon of some of the RAND Corporation 
and Harvard students of .srms Control.’ — New Scientist. 
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